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Group Membership and 
Individual Security’ 


ALVIN ZANDER 





Since World War II we have entered a busy market in human relations. More 
people than ever before want to know how they can get along well with others, 
how they can help others feel secure in groups, and how they can keep their own 
self-respect among conflicting social pressures. More experts than ever before try 
to provide answers for such problems. The number of articles, books, institutes, 
laboratories, and training courses devoted each year to the nature and nurture of 
good human relations accounts for a prodigious expenditure of time, energy, and 
money by both those eager to learn and those willing to teach. 

Much of this writing and training is based upon a too-small foundation of 
established principles and a too-large assortment of personal values. The belief is 
expressed in various circles that it will be a happier day when we have a fuller 
understanding of the social causes for good and bad relations among persons, but 
that the day is not yet here. A great thirst exists for systematic and orderly know- 
ledge about the causes of et pore fe dem behavior in groups. 

The psychological study of phenomena is beginning to prove generaliza- 
tions which may help interested persons to understand these matters. We shall 
try here to pull (and sometimes push) separate pieces of such knowledge together 
in order to illustrate the effects of the social environment on several types of 
emotional reactions among members in formal organizations. 

A willingness to take responsibility for the happiness and security of one 
another is evident in both managers and members of groups. Managers, who are 
paid to be concerned with these matters, are found in many occupations, such as: 
teachers, foremen, nurses, social group workers, camp counsellors, and ministers. 
Even psychotherapists treat patients in bunches these days and say that they do 
so not only because of the time they save by this ‘mass-psychoproduction’, but 
also because groups do things for sick people that a therapist cannot do alone with 
his couch and quiet room. Because of the pace set by these leaders, followers in 
these varied settings have accepted their lead and believe that it is good form to 
support teamwork, use proper channels for making grievances known, encourage 
harmony, integrate the isolates, or organize to defend their self-respect. 

of a belief in the need for good human relations plus the value 
placed on ‘do-it-yourself’ may account for today’s phenomenal growth of ‘anony- 
mous’ groups in which amateurs form mutually helpful associations. Groups of 
troubled persons eager to help one another are found everywhere. Examples are 
those for alcoholics, parolees, homosexuals, parents of handicapped children, 
former mental patients, and fat 

There are critics who deplore these efforts by both professionals and amateurs 





1, Presidential address delivered before the Society for the Psycholo Study of Social Issues, 
New York City, 1 September 1957. ik 
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because they create social pathologies such as ‘groupthinking’, ‘over-conforming’, 
‘lonely-crowding’, or being ‘organization men’. Although we cannot understand 
those critics well enough to be sure whether or not we disagree with them, we must 
surely feel that groups can be a source of good, despite their evils, when we con- 
sider a meeting of the group known as TOPS. The proper name of this society, 
for women only, is Take Off Pounds Sensibly. Their achievement can be described 
most clearly in tons of excess feminine charm discarded by them per year—here 
mass production provides mass reduction. But they also achieve other more subtle 
effects which concern the security of the members. Let us look into a meeting. 

As each member glides into the room she is publicly weighed and her poundage 
is visibly posted. If she has added weight since the last session, she must forfeit 
twenty-five cents for each pound she has gained. In addition, she must wear a small 
pig on her dress until the next meeting. The lady who has violated the code of the 
group by the greatest amount also wins a big pig for her fireplace mantel at home. 
During this recording of profits and losses, other members indulge in gentle but 
hostile jocularity which supports the deviant in her noble purpose yet disapproves 
of her lack of progress. Those who have lost weight are cheered and rewarded by 
the rest. The program at each meeting is a discussion of members’ weighty prob- 
lems, such as sneaking candy, or eating to chase the blues; singing songs about 
diets; comments about why one is more confident when slim, testimonials about 
getting closer to friends as one becomes streamlined; and similar activities calcu- 
lated to bolster courage to strive for the happier days ahead. 

The purpose of this group, it is clear, is not only to reduce members to a state 
of happiness, but also to help one another deal with the emotional problems 
involved in being overly plump as they affect relations with others. 

Despite the effective functioning of such a group, there are times, in this and 
any other, when things do not go well and no one knows quite why. There also 
are times when relations among members are smooth, and the reasons for this 
are not well understood either. With currently available knowledge, responsible 
members have no clear guides for explaining what is happening in them. 

We seek now to provide some preliminary parts of a systematic account of the 
ways in which group properties govern the emotional behavior of members. The 
discussion is limited to two affect-laden aspects of group life: interpersonal rela- 
tions (hostility versus warmth) and self-respect (the value one places on parts of 
himself). The term ‘group property’ will be used here to refer to any established 
relationship among persons, such as authority, dependence, or cohesiveness, as 
well as any characteristic of a group’s process, such as its goals, or its procedures 
for reaching these goals. Although the personalities or needs of members may 
help to determine the nature of a group’s properties, our interest now is to conceive 
of the properties as belonging to a particular combination of persons regardless 
of their characteristics. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


Origin of Feelings of Hostility 

When and why do feelings of hostility arise among members? 

Consider first the fact that group properties can influence the arousal of hostile 
feelings. Even if we assume the well-worn proposition that frustration generates 
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hostility, we must recognize that an act which is a frustration for one person 
may simply be a distraction for another. The nature of the relations previously 
established between frustrators and deprived persons can determine whether an 
act is a frustration or merely a distraction. 

Take, as an example, a group in which each member expects that all will be 
helpful to each other, but in fact they are not. This can occur in a group in which 
members are mutually interdependent, where the achievement of all depends upon 
the degree to which each person does his part. An anti-aircraft gun crew is an 
illustration of such a group. The failure of any person to help an interdependent 
group as much as he might is at once a frustration for all. It follows that a mistake 
or lack of effort by one member will incur the wrath of others. Contrast this with 
a group of independent persons, each working toward his own individual goal. 
Here the same mistake or lack of effort is not a frustration for neighbors and is 
not likely to stimulate hostility. Thomas (24) documented these propositions in a 
study of groups with four different degrees of interdependence: in those with high 
interdependence, slow production by others was a cause for anger; in those with 
low interdependence, the same behavior was not a deprivation and therefore 
stimulated no hostility. 

A need for a unanimous decision in a group also creates interdependence among 
persons, since any disagreer can prevent the group from reaching its goal. A 
member who insists upon his own opinion in opposition to a nearly unanimous 
decision in the rest of the group will have hostility directed toward him. If he per- 
sists in his stubborn opposition, the members’ ill-will can become so strong that 
they may reject him from the group. Schachter (15) demonstrated this in America, 
and then in collaboration with other investigators found that it was essentially so 
in seven European countries as well (16). 

The nature of this group property, interdependence among members, is such 
that members exert strong forces on one another to be responsible. Thus, each 
individual expects to have a mutually helpful relationship with others and feels 
frustrated if it is violated. This expectation can also be generated in a group where 
all are dependent upon a higher-status person who owns resources they desire 
and who, they expect, will furnish the resources to them. 

Horwitz and his colleagues (7) have shown that a group, when obstructed by 
an experimenter, does not get particularly annoyed with him if they understand 
that the experimenter has the right to decide for himself whether he should furnish 
them with a desired resource. They become quite hostile, however, after an obstruc- 
tive act by him if they believe that they are to decide whether the experimenter has 
provided the resource they need and whether he should provide it. In this study, 
the experimenter (in the role of a teacher) gave instructions to students about 
building objects out of paper. At intervals he asked the group to vote on whether 
they wished him to repeat his instructions. In all cases, regardless of the fact that 
the group’s vote always called for a repetition, he went ahead to the next step with- 
out it. Thus, he consistently deprived all groups. Persons who had been tol at the 
outset that the decision to repeat instructions or to go on would depend upon 
the group’s vote, became hostile toward the teacher. Those who had been told at the 
beg inning that the teacher’s vote counted twice that of the group were not angered 
by the depriving act of the teacher. 

In Horwitz’s study the expectation of the group’s control over their own future 
was generated by the experimenter. Such an expectation can be created by a group 
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itself. An illustration of this is seen in an experiment by Stotland (18) in which the 
experimenter obstructed movement of individual subjects toward their goals. Half 
of the participants were allowed to have several meetings with others who were 
working, and also being blocked by another experimenter, in an adjoining room. 
Other subjects had no such conferences. Those persons who had meetings developed 
strong feelings of hostility toward the experimenter, but only after the meetings 
had taken place; while those who had no meetings liked the experimenter and 
viewed his obstructions as useful warnings about possible mistakes. Mere member- 
ship in a group apparently stimulated more hostility. This, we believe, was because 
the meetings made the achievement of subjects’ goals more important to them and 
changed their view of the experimenter from being a distraction to being an 
obstruction. 

In sum, groups composed of peers and groups with a hierarchy of members, 
when they generate an expectation that others should be helpful, become hostile 
toward those who are sources of frustration. The conclusion seems warranted 
that hostility arises in a group member to the extent that he has a relationship 
with others which leads him to expect incorrectly that they will provide resources 
he needs. Dependence and interdependence among persons are likely to generate 
such expectations, and to stimulate more hostility towards a member who errs than 
do independent relations among them. 


Management of Hostility 


Hostile feelings in social settings are notoriously hard to handle. What do group 
members do with them? Some experts advise to “blow them off’, others to save them 
for our dogs, and still others that we should be ashamed to have them. Overt 
expressions of hostile feelings are usually kept out of sight by well-mannered people. 
Despite the belief that aggression should be hidden, it occurs often enough and 
has enough familiar consequences for us to inquire how the characteristics of a 
group determine what members do about their hostile feelings. The taboo against 
aggressive acts is perhaps best indicated by the large amount of interest in the 
topic. Four types of reactions are obvious in recent studies: (a) smoothing-over, 
(b) doing nothing (i.c., withdrawing), (c) acting aggressively, and (d) utilizing 
support when acting aggressively. 

Smoothing-over. Because most people have been taught that aggression is bad, it 
is not surprising that group members often make an effort to smooth over inter- 

hostility whenever aggression begins to show in voices and gestures. 
Lanzetta (9), for example, reports such behavior from an experiment in which he 
put men to work on a task to be performed under various forms of harassment. 
As the stress mounted, quarreling appeared among the participants but was 
quickly countered by efforts to develop integration and to restore harmony. 
Schachter and his collaborators (16) also noted this tendency in groups in different 
European countries. Guetzkow and Gyr (5) observed over 90 conferences of com- 
mittees in bureaucratic organizations and noted that smoothing-over was the most 
frequent method of handling affect-laden conflict in the meetings. They remarked 
that failure to deal effectively with hostility in this manner was accompanied by 
strong dissatisfactions when the meeting was over. Bradney (1) has recently shown 
that joking amorig the staff in an English department store seemed to turn away 
wrath, in the way usually attributed to the soft answer. 

Examples like these, however, simply testify that people in social settings seek 
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actively to suppress hostility. Are there conditions in groups that make this sup- 
pression more likely to happen? 

One possibility here is that group members who need help from one another 
will be concerned to restore harmony, should they fall to quarreling among them- 
selves, because each feels all must work together if any is to reach his objectives. 
The need for mutual helpfulness, we noted above, is a condition that is generated 
in an interdependent group. We may expect, then, that persons who are inter- 
dependent with one another are not only more likely to generate hostility toward 
any inept person but also more likely to restore harmony when hostility arises. 
This eagerness to smooth over leaves them perhaps with a residue of hostility which 
is tightly bound but not necessarily reduced. 

Hamblin (6) has provided data relevant to the yearning for harmony in an 
interdependent group. He treated his subjects to what he described as a ‘rowdy 
experiment’. They were required to perform acts of skill while the rules kept chang- 
ing and the experimenters double-crossed them in various ways. Where these per- 
sons were interdependent in earning a good score (he called it cooperative) there 
were strong efforts to smooth over any appearance of hostility among them. Where 
they were in a situation of zero interdependence they engaged in interpersonal 
aggression without restraints. Mintz (10) demonstrated in a series of ingenious 
experiments that persons are less likely to ‘panic’ when frustrated in a cooperative 
group than in a competitive one. If we make the reasonable assumption that his 
measure of panic behavior was an indicator of interpersonal aggression, his data 
also lend support to the notion that mutual interdependence stimulates tendencies 
toward harmony when hostility becomes evident. 


Doing nothing. Another form of dealing with feelings of hostility was suggested 
by Guetzkow and Gyr (5), namely, doing nothing. When conflict arose in the 
conferences they observed, the members stopped talking to one another, allowed 
long pauses to settle on the group, and became concerned with their doodling. 
These are clearly signs of avoidance of conflict; but note that they are also indica- 
tions of withdrawal frem the group. 

If we assume that members of a strongly cohesive group are less willing to 
withdraw from it, we should then expect that the less cohesive a group, the more 
will members tend to avoid hostility. Also, the more cohesive a group, the more 
will members be ready to fight when conflicts arise among them. The frequently 
demonstrated fact that highly cohesive groups, compared to less cohesive ones, 
are more ready to reject a person who disagrees with the rest is consistent with this 
generalization. 

Support for the view that persons are more likely to meet hostility with 
sion in more cohesive groups has been provided by French (4). He found that 
ineffective performances by members on tasks in which all were required to work 
as a group led to aggression against those who made mistakes and more so in 
organized than in unorganized groups. He explains that there was a greater we- 
feeling and social freedom in groups with a long history of organization than in 
the newly formed ones. Perhaps it is easier for members of cohesive groups to get 
on insulting terms with one another than it is for members of groups that have 
little cohesiveness. 

Acting aggressively. Overt aggression, it is usually assumed, is directed toward the 
person who is a source of frustration, in order to weaken, change, or destroy him. 
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Yet if one considers an hierarchical organization, it is evident that a person’s 
position in the hierarchy determines his readiness to become aggressive toward 
others. 

A common finding here is that persons whose hostility is aroused direct more 
aggression toward the originators of hostility who are lower than themselves in 
status than toward those who are higher. Examples of this are found in various 
settings. Shuval (17) observed that members of higher-status nationalities in Israel 
directed more hostility toward groups of lower levels than the other way about. 
Zander, Cohen, and Stotland (26), in a study of relations among the mental health 
professions, noted that psychiatrists were more ready to make aggressive remarks 
to psychologists and social workers, than the latter to the former. Thibaut (22) 
reported that lower-status boys felt free to make aggressive comments to higher- 
status boys until it became clear to them that they were destined to remain low in 
status. In collaboration with Riecken, Thibaut (23) also demonstrated that aggres- 
sive remarks are readily made toward a provoker of hostility who is low in status, 
but are less readily made if the hostility is generated by a higher-status person. 

We conclude that there are strong restraints against the use of aggression when 
the potential recipient is a superior in a hierarchy. In general, the more a target of 
aggression has power to determine a person’s destiny in respect to the attainment 
of a desired resource, the more cautious and inhibited the person is likely to be 
about being aggressive. 

But subordinates are not always cautious, they do attack their superiors. Many 
of the historical documents in the development of the democratic ideal have been 
concerned with rationalizing aggression against those at higher levels. These decla- 
rations are often intended to create social support for aggressive acts. They suggest 
the hypothesis that persons whose hostility is aroused will direct aggression toward 
frustrators who are stronger, or above them in status, to the extent that social 
support is available to them. 


Utilizing social support. A dramatic illustration of this hypothesis is found in 
McKinlay Kantor’s book about Andersonville, the infamous civil-war prison camp 
located in Georgia. In that enormous pen, offering no shelter, occupied by 
thousands of men with no sanctioned social structure, weaker men were shame- 
lessly beaten and robbed without any means of protecting themselves from the 
gangs of robbers. There gradually developed an almost clandestine social support 
for several reformers which, with the support of the prison’s officials, eventually 
led to the overthrow of the wickedly powerful and the establishment of social 
controls to prevent the misuse of power. 

In the less tense atmosphere of the laboratory it has been observed several 
times that social support among subjects has fostered aggression against frustrating 
experimenters. Wright (25), for example, noted that, where pairs of nursery school 
children were forbidden to play with toys they coveted and had previously been 
enjoying, those who were good friends were more likely to attack the experimenter 
than those who were not friends. Pepitone and Reichling (12) showed that insults 
to groups of college students generate many aggressive responses from highly 
cohesive groups but little aggression from groups lowin cohesion. They propose that 
groups with greater cohesiveness provide enough mutual support among members 
so that they were able to overcome restraints against openly exhibiting a 

Stotland (18) found that subjects who were frustrated and then allowed to have 
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private meetings with others returned to their work with the experimenter bran- 
dishing a new display of bravado and belligerence, whereas those who were in a 
similar predicament but had no meetings showed no aggression toward the experi- 
menter. Most interesting for the present purposes, however, was the fact that the 
greater the identification among the persons who had meetings, the more aggres- 
sion they showed toward the experimenter. 

In union, then, there is strength to aggress against a superior; whether this 
union be based on friendship, cohesiveness, or identification as a member of the 
group. It cannot be said exactly what the nature of this social support is nor why 
it appears to stimulate aggression against a frustrating superior. Does there develop 
a group standard to be aggressive? Is it a shared group goal which must be reached 
at any cost? Is it awareness that friends will satisfy one’s needs in case aggression 
toward a higher-status person leads to permanent alienation from the superior? 
Is it that groups can decide among themselves that the frustrator’s acts are not 
legitimate and therefore are available for transgression? It would be helpful to 
know what social conditions are necessary for aggression to be directed upward 
in a hierarchy. 

Even though we cannot explain why it is that social support generates these 
results, it is often observed that people who have it sense that it releases them from 
restraints against attacking a superior. In the study of the relations among persons 
in the mental health professions (26) examples of this were noted. Clinical psycho- 
logists on the average reported that they were warm, friendly, and accepting toward 
psychiatrists, but those who had earned offices and titles in their profession, or who 
attributed high power to themselves vis-a-vis psychiatrists, or who wanted more 
power in this relationship, were considerably more critical and ready to be aggres- 
sive against psychiatrists. 

Does the expression of aggression make people feel any friendlier? Does the 
hostility disappear? There are many who think that a good catharsis purges away 
hostility. A cab driver I once had was a strong believer in this. As we were rolling 
along he suddenly pulled over to the curb beside a policeman who was writing a 
ticket for a truck driver. The cabbie leaned out of his window and asked the cop: 
“Now do you feel better, sweetheart?’ While he drove away from the perplexed 
man in blue he called to me over his shoulder, ‘Now / feel better!’ ; 

The efficacy of a catharsis in reducing hostile feelings, however, is not com- 
pletely corroborated. Some have observed that aggression among group members 
reduces further tendencies to engage in it, while others have reported that aggres- 
sion feeds on itself and increases. Perhaps the reduction of hostility after an expres- 
sion of aggression depends upon the degree to which an aggressive act is successful 
in changing the behavior of a frustrator, as Thibaut and Riecken (23) suggest; 
perhaps it is due to the suppression of hostility once it becomes evident, in order to 
preserve good relations among group members; or perhaps it is due to adherence 
to group standards which make it right and proper to show aggression. Our 
understanding of the ways in which social conditions affect the handling of hos- 
tility will not be complete until we know if properties of groups determine the 
alleged soothing values of a catharsis. 


Attraction to Others 


These findings have made it clear that the relations among members of a group 
can have important consequences for the development of interpersonal hostility, 
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its expression, the direction in which it is sent. Let us turn to the warmer side of 
interpersonal relations. How are feelings of attraction to others developed and 
how are they demonstrated in groups? 

We can quickly dispense with one point by reconsidering our first conclusion. 
Here we may say that tendencies to be friendly toward others (rather than hostile) 
occur where the relationships stimulate correct expectations that others will pro- 
vide desired resources. It does not seem necessary to pause over instances of 
empirical findings indicating that we tend to act positively toward those who 
furnish us resources, since this is common enough in our own experiences. Nor 
need we dwell on the point that conditions in a group, such as dependence or inter- 
dependence, may generate expectations that the others will provide resources and 
that there are often strong forces on all to do so. 

It is noteworthy, however, that a person’s position or role in a group may or 
may not make it possible for him to provide resources he is expected to deliver, 
even when his intentions are to do so. Pelz (11) has shown that foremen, who were 
known to take the side of employees rather than management when such a choice 
was necessary, were nevertheless unattractive to their workers if it was seen that 
they were unable to fulfill their promises because of a lack of acceptance by other 
foremen and superiors. 

The important point is that, if a member receives desired resources in a group, 
he will want to keep his relations with the others as they are. He will, in short, 
want to help maintain the group and will make active efforts to do so. In a variety 
of studies it has been noted that the more persons are attracted to a group the more 
they exhibit behavior beneficial to the group: they are more regular in attendance, 
they remain members longer, they participate more readily in group discussions, 
they take on responsibilities for the good of the organization, they accept influence 
from others, they actively seck to influence in return, and they feel less jittery or 
nervous in the group. 

Activities that are intended to maintain warm relations are every-day events 
in hierarchical organizations. Professors who have received brightly polished apples 
from the young people over whom they have power in classrooms will i 
recognize this. Ross (14), Cranmore (2), Hurwitz et al. (8), and others have ob- 
served in hierarchical settings various manifestations of the principle that sub- 
ordinates are careful to direct warm and friendly comments upward, more than 
superiors are concerned to direct the same type of behavior downward. 

Groups that are attractive for their members exercise forces upon them, deli- 
berately or otherwise, which have high potency. We cannot leave the topic of 
attraction to others without briefly recognizing that groups create influences on 


act responsibly forced members to the limits of their endurance and ability. 
Emotional tensions, stemming from the conflict between forces to produce and 
forces to save themselves, were greater the more demands were put upon them. 

Tensions can also arise when members of a group feel that others are placing 
pressures on them that are not right or just. In a study of 45 small groups of 
military personnel (27), measures were made of the legitimacy each participant 
attributed to the pressures to do well which reap tocke ongie yin laa. > 
These measures were taken before he began on a four-day hike under 
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conditions. Daily indications of tension and feelings of disturbance were also 
obtained. A participant who felt that the pressures were not ‘right and just’ suffered 
considerably more tension than one who viewed the pressures as proper. 


SELF-RESPECT 


We have reviewed a variety of evidence concerning the impact of group pro- 
perties upon emotionally laden interpersonal relations. Groups also affect, as we 
have just been noting, more private emotions (anxiety, disturbance, or worry). 
The way in which characteristics of groups determine the appearance of these 
personal reactions has received little systematic study as yet. One personal quality, 
however, has had more attention than others. It is self-respect, the amount of 
value a person places upon parts of himself that are relevant to the situation he is 
in. This quality has perhaps been given more attention because available theories 
concerning levels of aspiration, environmental therapy, and the power of the 
group over the member have suggested testable hypotheses. Since we are con- 
cerned with the effects of groups, it is useful to examine how their properties deter- 
mine the respect members have for themselves. 

The work of Hoppe and Lewin has shown us that a person’s feelings of success 
follow the completion of a task that was not too easy, and that feelings of failure 
stem from incompletion of a task that was not too hard. From other work done or 
inspired by Lewin we also know that groups can determine the level at which a 
person places his aspirations. More recently Festinger (3) has observed that the 
vulnerability of a person to group pressures when evaluating himself is greater on 
matters for which he has no objective criteria available and that the greater the 
cohesiveness of the group, the more the group determines members’ evaluations 
of themselves. 

Let us restrict our attention to feelings of failure developed in a group setting. 
Failure is an unpleasant state that anyone responsible for helpful conditions in a 
group would want to prevent if possible. What social conditions stimulate stronger 
feelings of failure in members after an unsuccessful experience? From an experi- 
ment by Stotland and others (19) we may generalize that a failure will cause more 
lowering of a person’s self-evaluation if he knows that his group expected a good 
performance than if it expected little from him. In this experiment the group voted 
concerning how well they wanted all members to do on the task, but the ever- 
alert ologists miscounted the ballots so that half of the groups were told 
that the members wanted high performances and the other half only a mediocre 
level. The subjects all experienced failure on the task and subsequently reported 
how they feit about their performances. The feelings of failure were greater when 
the members indicated that they had accepted higher group expectations of them 
as their own aspirations for themselves. 

From several studies that we have conducted it is possible to list a variety of 
characteristics of groups that determine whether a member accepts the group’s 
expectations as his own level of aspiration and that therefore affect his self- 
evaluation after a failure: 

1. The expectations of a group are accepted readily if a person is told that the 
group needs his work because it is relevant for the achievement of its goals. When 
a member knows that he has failed on something important to his fellows, his 
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evaluation of his performance is lower than if his failure is on an unimportant task 
(19). 

2. When the level of the group’s expectation is low, but the group lets it be 
known that they strongly expect at least this level of achievement from members, 
then acceptance of the standard is great and feelings of failure following an unsuc- 
cessful performance are great. Where the group sets a high level, however, and 
exerts only weak pressures on the members, the expectations of the group tend to 
be ignored and no great feelings of failure ensue for the members (27). 

3. An experience of failure causes greater lowering in self-evaluation if those 
who know about one’s performance are experts in judging the quality of it, than 
if they are not experts in such matters (20). 

4. When a person fails he lowers his opinion of his own performance more 
where the pressures for doing well are seen as right and just, than where they are 
seen as non-legitimate (27). 

5. When a person fails to conform to the expectations of a group, he has 
stronger feelings of failure if he is not well accepted by others and is a marginal 
member of the group, than if he is well accepted (13). 

One of the commonest properties among members in a group is that they are 
similar. Indeed, the term group is often used to describe any collection of like 
objects or persons. This similarity is usually apparent to the members. When this 
cognitive awareness exists for them, we believe, a necessary condition is at hand 
for identification to develop. Identification is a state in which a person sees that 

of himself and parts of other persons are similar, and in which he then 
attributes to himself qualities of the others that were not originally noted as similar 
. to himself. Where this process occurs, an individual may take onto himself the 
qualities he attributes to others, including the evaluations they make of themselves. 

In several different studies conducted by Natsoulas, Burnstein, Wolfe, and 
Stotland (21) we have examined the way in which the characteristics of a person 
may rub off on one who is identified with him, but not on one who is not identified 
with him. In a typical study, boys were addressed by a deep-sea diver who told 
them of the life and skills required to be a diver. Identification was generated in 
half of the groups by a contrived series of facts and accidental pieces of information 
which revealed that the diver was very similar to them. Identification was mini- 
mized in the other half of the groups by data which indicated that the diver was 
remarkably different from the boys. In half of the diver’s speeches, within the 
above conditions, he described in glowing terms how successful he had been in 
meeting the standards required by the trade. In his other speeches it was made 
apparent to the audiences that the diver was quite a complete dud. In the instances 
where identification was generated, the boys who had heard a successful diver raised 
their evaluations of their own abilities on matters which had nothing to do with 
diving and on which they had made judgements of themselves several weeks 
earlier; while those who heard a poor diver lowered their estimates of themselves 
in these same respects. Among the boys who had no identification with the diver, 
nr of worth or woe had no strong effect upon their evaluations of their own 
abilities. 

We conclude that a person’s evaluation of himself can be affected by the suc- 
cesses or failures of those with whom he is identified. 

Identification with a group may also occur, although the process is more 
complicated than can be described here. Similar results to those just noted were 
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obtained in an experiment in which groups were made to succeed or fail. Those 
who were more identified with their groups were more affected by the successes 
or failures of the groups than were those who had little identification. 


SUMMARY 


We began with the assertion that it is quite usual these days for members in 
groups to be concerned with the happiness and security of one another. It was 
assumed that those responsible for such efforts seek to understand the causes of 
behavior which is relevant to these aims. A number of properties in groups have 
been described which have consequences for the feelings and emotionally toned 
behavior of persons in groups. 

The major points were these: 

1. Hostility arises in a group member to the extent that he has a relationship 
with others which leads him to expect that they will provide the resources he needs, 
but they do not do so. Dependence and mutual interdependence were cited as two 
characteristics of groups which generate such expectations. 

2. The handling of hostility in social settings may be influenced by the qualities 
of groups. In respect to aggressive acts it was proposed that interdependent persons 
will be more inclined to smooth over aggression in an effort to restore harmony, 
groups with little cohesion will tend to withdraw from affect-laden conflict, and 
groups with high cohesion will generate aggression toward a source of frustration. 
In a social hierarchy aggression is directed downward more than upward; but it is 
expressed toward superiors where subordinates support one another. 

3. Warm interpersonal feelings arise in a group member to the extent that he 
has a relationship with others which leads him to expect that they will provide 
desired resources, and they do so. 

4. Persons who are attracted to a group will actively seek to maintain unchanged 
the relations with others. 

5. Emotional tension often arises in group members as they seek to conform 
to demands by their groups. 

6. The evaluation a person places upon himself following a given quality of 
performance is greatly dependent on what the group expects of him, whether he 
internalizes these expectations, and what he thinks of the group. 

7. A person’s evaluation of himself is determined by the nature of the qualities 
possessed by those with whom he identifies. 

We have looked at two broad classes of feelings and behavior (interpersonal 
relations and self-respect) out of a wide variety of possible effects which groups 
have on their members. In these we have examined only a limited number of find- 
ings. These results encourage the belief that the ability to explain how social 
conditions determine emotionally toned behaviors is at a beginning, but well under 
way. Some day, perhaps, we shall know what properties members should establish 
within their organizations in order to have the consequences they desire. 
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Projective Techniques in 
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MARRIAGE counselling in Great Britain is carried out almost entirely on a 
voluntary basis, under the auspices of a number of bodies, of which the National 
Marriage Guidance Council, which functions in England, and its Scottish affiliate, 
the Scottish Marriage Guidance Council, are typical examples. The work described 
in this paper was done on behalf of the Scottish Marriage Guidance Council 
during the period 1953 to 1955, and is continuing. 


SELECTION PROCEDURE 


Candidates for training as counsellors are accepted on the basis of a prelimin- 
ary screening: selection proper takes place about half-way through the training 
period, which lasts about four to five months, meetings taking place weekly. There 
is wide agreement among both organizers and candidates that this is the best 
point for selection to take place, since it allows candidates to become acquainted 
with the principles and problems of marriage counselling; at the same time it 
obviates wastage in giving full training to candidates who might eventually be 
rejected. 

‘Selection conferences’ extend over two days, and employ a procedure modelled 
closely on the leaderless group techniques used at British War Office Selection 
Boards (W.O.S.B.s) and described, e.g., by Harris (3). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


The present paper is concerned only with what may be termed the psychological 
tests proper. These fall into two categories: 

(a) Group tests—administered to all candidates in a single one-hour session; 

(b) Individual tests—administered to selected candidates only, in a separate 
interview lasting up to half an hour. 


The group tests comprise the following, administered in the order named: 

1. A modified TAT series, consisting of eight of Murray’s pictures (4), pro- 
jected from 35-mm. film-strip, exposed for 20 seconds, followed by 34 minutes’ 
writing-time, with a warning half a minute before the end 

2. ‘Self-description’ in two parts: (a) as seen by one’s best friend, and (b) as 
seen by a severe critic. 





1. Based on part of a paper (7) read to the Scottish Branch of the British Psychological Society, 


February, 1956. 
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3. A ten-minute intelligence test, consisting of 20 abstractions items of the 
Shipley (9) type. 


On the basis of the written tests, and of observation during other parts of the 
selection procedure, as many (mostly probable ‘border-line’) candidates are chosen 
for individual testing as time available for this purpose permits. The individual test 
used has almost invariably been Rapaport’s version (5) of the Goldstein-Scheerer 
Object-Soiting test, although use has also been made of the Trist-Hargreaves test 
(Semeonoff and Trist, 8), as a check on a doubtful intelligence rating, and of 
additional TAT pictures. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Following W.O.S.B. practice, the projective material has been assessed on an 
impressionistic basis. In the time available during a conference, systematic TAT 
analysis along lines such as Murray’s own, or Bellak’s (1), would not be possible. 
Furthermore, not all the scoring categories would have even prima facie relevance 
to the problem in hand, i.e. the selection of persons likely to make successful 
counsellors. No job-analysis of marriage counselling has, to our knowledge, been 
published, but in most people’s minds a fairly clearly-defined stereotype of the 
counsellor personality undoubtedly exists, and it is primarily in relation to this 
stereotype that the projective material has been examined. 

An effective counsellor would be likely, on @ priori grounds, to be a person 
who is sensitive to personal relationships, aware yet tolerant of human failings (in- 
cluding his own), able to recognize contrasted points of view, to inspire confidence, 
and—on a slightly different plane—one who has made a sufficiently stable adjust- 
ment to his own life situation. If one accepts the projective hypothesis at all, one 
will confidently expect to be able to recognize most of the above attributes in the 
content of TAT material, self-knowledge in the self-description, and stability in 
Object-Sorting performance and perhaps in formal characteristics of the TAT. 
It has not been thought necessary, in the present instance, to formulate separate 
hypotheses (except when noted) in relation to each of the ‘variables’ listed in 
Table 1 and discussed below. In general terms, however, the above attributes or 
attitudes have been kept in mind, and their bearing on the quantitative variables 
analysed will be evident. It must be emphasized, however, that while these hypo- 
theses have been implicit in the treatment of the material, it has never been our 
practice to ‘score’ the variables. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to investigate differences between ‘good’ and 
‘poor’ candidates in respect of indications looked for by the person reading the 
projective material or noting Object-Sorting performance. The total impression 
received is of course more than just the sum of these indications, and it is in sensi- 
tivity to this ‘something more’ that the skill of the selection board psychologist 


The criterion adopted in this report is the simple one of acceptance as against 
rejection at the final assessment with which each conference terminated. This is 
an imperfect criterion, since disposal is liable to be affected by the opinion of the 
person who has had access to the test results. The original intention was to use as 
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criterion the pooled judgements of all selectors except this member, as recorded 
prior to the discussion which led to the ultimate recommendation of acceptance 
or rejection, but it turned out that on this basis division into even two groups 
involved arbitrary placings. 

Validation against success in the counselling role has not yet proved practicable, 
and it is indeed not even entirely relevant to the present purpose, since the task in 
hand is not validation of the projective approach described, but an attempt to 
reduce, as far as possible, the ‘impressions’ to which reference has been made to 
quantitative terms, and to validate these against a limited but unequivocal criterion. 


SUBJECTS 


Results for 90 candidates are reported in this paper. Of these, 21 were men; 
of the 69 women only six were unmarried. It is the policy of the Marriage Guidance 
Council to use unmarried counsellors only when exceptionally well qualified. 
The preponderance of women candidates can be explained by the voluntary nature 
of the work, which, although part-time, makes considerable demands upon the 
counsellor: consequently married women not in full employment constitute the 
main source of recruitment. 

Of the group studied, 47 candidates were accepted and 43 rejected. Of 44 who 
did Object-Sorting, 23 were accepted and 21 rejected. 


TAT PICTURES AND VARIABLES 


The following are the pictures used; Murray’s numbers are shown in paren- 


theses, and a very brief indication is given of the assumed relevance of each to work 
in counselling. 


1 (2). A family situation, suggesting conflict between family ties and ambition. 

2 (6BM). Mother-son relationship. 

3 (6GF). Complementary to the preceding picture: a young female in associa- 
tion with a probably older male figure. 

4 (7BM). Father-son relationship; or an advice-seeking situation. 

5 (8GF). A woman alone—a significant situation in many cases of marital 
disharmony. 

6 (12GF). Mother-daughter relationship; or symbolic, e.g. of conflict between 
good and evil. 

7 (13B). Evocative of attitudes to children, or of understanding the child’s 
point of view. 

8 (10). Ambiguous as regards sex identification, and suggestive of thentes of 
nurturance or reconciliation, providing therapeutic closure to round off the series. 


It will be noticed that—for reasons which need not be elaborated—pictures 
with strong sexual implications (Murray’s 4, 13MF) and those with obvious 
fantastic elements have been avoided. For the most part pictures have been chosen 
which suggest personal relationships rather than individual problems. 

The data have been analysed mostly within the framework of Wyatt’s system 
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(10), making use of measures based on about half of his variables. In the account 
that follows, mention is made, where necessary, of any hypothesis on the basis of 
which one might predict direction of a difference. Many cases, however, are 
covered by the generalization that ‘involvement’ in the test situation and empathy 
with the characters in the stories are favourable signs, and that evasiveness, 
ambiguity, or non-conformity with instructions is unfavourable. 


I. Structure (Wyatt's ‘Story/Description’). To Wyatt’s two categories we have 
added situation as an intermediate category, indicating a rudimentary ‘obvious’ 
plot, and association, a convenient blanket-term covering responses in which the 
subject, instead of making a story, uses the picture as a stimulus to personal 
reminiscence or reflection. It was assumed that this, and description, reflected un- 
favourable attitudes. Situation, being the most frequent response, was not expected 
to discriminate. 


II. Stimulus Perception. The interest here lies mainly in omissions and distortions, 
neither of which can, perhaps, be assessed quite objectively. One cannot, of course, — 
be certain that an object of which no mention has been made has not been ‘seen’, 
and it is also difficult, sometimes, to distinguish between misperception and 
‘original’ responses (in the Rorschach sense). Distortion (here used in an inclusive 
sense) is usually clearest in relation to inanimate objects—e.g. the books in picture 
2 seen as a basket. In relation to persons one cannot be so confident in imputing 
distortion, but unusual attributions of sex (e.g. the girl in 12GF as a young man), 
or age (e.g. the two figures in 6BM as husband and wife), or of emotional tone 
(e.g. girl and man in 6GF as ‘in happy mood’) have been included. 


Ill. Wyatt’s Level of Interpretation. The main contrast is between endopsychic 
(stress on ‘inner experience’) and factual, but cognizance has also been taken of 
the categories symbolic, which is self-explanatory, and conditional. This category 
has been applied where the writer makes it clear that his story turns on the inter- 
pretation of certain details, or where alternative interpretations are actually given. 
The two last-named categories partly overlap the endopsychic and factual—be- 
tween which themselves it is indeed sometimes difficult to draw a line. The endo- 
psychic response, regarded as favourable, has been scored only as ‘pure’ endo- 
psychic, arrived at by giving precedence to all other categories. Symbolic and 
conditional responses have been taken to be unfavourable. Since use of the factual 
level can be interpreted as indicative either of a ‘practical’ or ‘commonsense’ 
attitude, or of lack of interest in other people’s thoughts and feelings, no hypothesis 
was attached. 


IV. Selection and number of Focal figures. It was supposed that a mark of the 
acceptable counsellor would be ability to see contrasted points of view, as shown 
by identification with more than one focal figure. It proved difficult to devise an 
adequate criterion of identification; various possibilities tried are shown in Table 1. 
No attempt was made to analyse appropriateness of identification. 


V. Personal Relationships. Complementary to the above is the study of the formal 
personal relationships treated by the subject. The hypothesis here is that the 
acceptable counsellor will think and write largely in terms of relationships such 
as husband /wife, child/parent, etc. In addition to the number of mentions of such 
relationships which figure in a candidate’s responses, the variety of these relation- 
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ships may be expected to be significant, although reference to the marital relation- 
ship might perhaps have special importance. Examination of the date. suggested 
that 24 different types of relationship could be distinguished—this without in- 
cluding the type labelled by Wyatt emotional, a category which overlaps classifica- 
tion on the formal basis. 


VI. Press. Some comparisons have been made in terms of Murray’s concept of 
press, interpreted rather freely as positive or negative, according as events seem to 
be going well or badly for the characters in the story. This is the area where, in 
particular, direction of difference was not predicted, since it was felt that pre- 
ponderance of positive press might be identified either with satisfactory adjustment 
or with facile optimism; negative press with a realistic recognition of difficulties 
or with a defeatist outlook. Another possibility is ambivalent press, which may 
similarly be interpreted as showing ability to ‘see both sides’ of a problem, or in 
terms of vacillation. 

A special case, however, occurs where ambivalent (predominantly negative) 
press is coupled with a positive or ‘constructive’ attitude, as in the following 
example: 


(Picture 2). While her mother continued to rule the farm, her brother took 
over his father’s work as well as his own and worked field and pasture through 
long days. For the girl there was now no further chance of academy and college, 
—all that knowledge must be locked away with the books she had cherished; 
but as she worked in yard and meadow a deep conviction held in her that some 
day she too would emerge from her toil. 


This response pattern, presumed favourable, has been given separate treat- 
ment and has proved highly discriminative. 

Finally, absence of any clearly-defined press has been noted, and predicted to 
be unfavourable. An example is: 


(12GF). There seems to be no relationship at all between the nun (?) and the 
younger woman, and one feels that they may be merely adjacent people in a 
street, the younger looking (in a not very attentive way) at something passing, 
and the nun being more immediately interested in something which is familiar 
to her. 


VII. Miscellaneous. Of a number of features falling outside Wyatt’s system which 
suggested themselves, three are included here. 


Giving identity to the character through the use of proper names, or vividness 
to the stories by the introduction of conversation, may both be expected to indicate 
the involvement characteristic of the acceptable counsellor. In contrast, a quality 
to which the term distancing has been applied suggests withdrawal from the 
stimulus or, by implication, from the life situation it represents. It has been used 
to cover such responses as, ¢.g., 


seeing the fields, etc., in picture 2 as a painted backcloth; 

substitution of an unrelated person for a commonly-accepted parent figure; 
denial or diminution of the emotional content of a picture; 

comment on the artistic merit of a picture. 
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(10), making use of measures based on about half of his variables. In the account 
that follows, mention is made, where necessary, of any hypothesis on the basis of 
which one might predict direction of a difference. Many cases, however, are 
covered by the generalization that ‘involvement’ in the test situation and empathy 
with the characters in the stories are favourable signs, and that evasiveness, 
ambiguity, or non-conformity with instructions is unfavourable. 


I. Structure (Wyatt's ‘Story/Description’). To Wyatt's two categories we have 
added situation as an intermediate category, indicating a rudimentary ‘obvious’ 
plot, and association, a convenient blanket-term covering responses in which the 
subject, instead of making a story, uses the picture as a stimulus to personal 
reminiscence or reflection. It was assumed that this, and description, reflected un- 
favourable attitudes. Situation, being the most frequent response, was not expected 
to discriminate. 


Il. Stimulus Perception. The interest here lies mainly in omissions and distortions, 
neither of which can, perhaps, be assessed quite objectively. One cannot, of course, 
be certain that an object of which no mention has been made has not been ‘seen’, 
and it is also difficult, sometimes, to distinguish between misperception and 
‘original’ responses (in the Rorschach sense). Distortion (here used in an inclusive 
sense) is usually clearest in relation to inanimate objects—e.g. the books in picture 
2 seen as a basket. In relation to persons one cannot be so confident in imputing 
distortion, but unusual attributions of sex (e.g. the girl in 12GF as a young man), 
or age (e.g. the two figures in 6BM as husband and wife), or of emotional tone 
(e.g. girl and man in 6GF as ‘in happy mood’) have been included. 


Ill. Wyatt’s Level of Interpretation. The main contrast is between endopsychic 
(stress on ‘inner experience’) and factual, but cognizance has also been taken of 
the categories symbolic, which is self-explanatory, and conditional. This category 
has been applied where the writer makes it clear that his story turns on the inter- 
pretation of certain details, or where alternative interpretations are actually given. 
The two last-named categories partly overlap the endopsychic and factual—be- 
tween which themselves it is indeed sometimes difficult to draw a line. The endo- 
psychic response, regarded as favourable, has been scored only as ‘pure’ endo- 

psychic, pa sce'g at by giving precedence to all other categories. Symbolic and 
conditional responses have been taken to be unfavourable. Since use of the factual 
level can be interpreted as indicative either of a ‘practical’ or ‘commonsense’ 
attitude, or of lack of interest in other people’s thoughts and feelings, no hypothesis 
was attached. 


IV. Selection and number of Focal figures. It was supposed that a mark of the 

ble counsellor would be ability to see contrasted points of view, as shown 
by identification with more than one focal figure. It proved difficult to devise an 
adequate criterion of identification; various possibilities tried are shown in Table 1. 
No attempt was made to analyse appropriateness of identification. 


) | V. Personal Relationships. Complementary to the above is the study of the formal 
: 
' 











personal relationships treated by the subject. The hypothesis here is that the 

counsellor will think and write largely in terms of relationships such 
as husband/wife, child/parent, etc. In addition to the number of mentions of such 
relationships which figure in a candidate’s responses, the variety of these relation- 
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ships may be expected to be significant, although reference to the marital relation- 
ship might perhaps have special importance. Examination of the data suggested 
that 24 different types of relationship could be distinguished—this without in- 
cluding the type labelled by Wyatt emotional, a category which overlaps classifica- 
tion on the formal basis. 


VI. Press. Some comparisons have been made in terms of Murray’s concept of 
press, interpreted rather freely as positive or negative, according as events seem to 
be going well or badly for the characters in the story. This is the area where, in 
particular, direction of difference was not predicted, since it was felt that pre- 
ponderance of positive press might be identified either with satisfactory adjustment 
or with facile optimism; negative press with a realistic recognition of difficulties 
or with a defeatist outlook. Another possibility is ambivalent press, which may 
similarly be interpreted as showing ability to ‘see both sides’ of a problem, or in 
terms of vacillation. 

A special case, however, occurs where ambivalent (predominantly negative) 
press is coupled with a positive or ‘constructive’ attitude, as in the following 
example: 


(Picture 2). While her mother continued to rule the farm, her brother took 
over his father’s work as well as his own and worked field and pasture through 
long days. For the girl there was now no further chance of academy and college, 
—all that knowledge must be locked away with the books she had cherished; 
but as she worked in yard and meadow a deep conviction held in her that some 
day she too would emerge from her toil. 


This response pattern, presumed favourable, has been given separate treat- 
ment and has proved highly discriminative. 

Finally, absence of any clearly-defined press has been noted, and predicted to 
be unfavourable. An example is: 


(12GF). There seems to be no relationship at all between the nun (?) and the 
younger woman, and one feels that they may be merely adjacent people in a 
street, the younger looking (in a not very attentive way) at something passing, 
and the nun being more immediately interested in something which is familiar 
to her. 


VII. Miscellaneous. Of a number of features falling outside Wyatt’s system which 
suggested themselves, three are included here. 


Giving identity to the character through the use of proper names, or vividness 
to the stories by the introduction of conversation, may both be expected to indicate 
the involvement characteristic of the acceptable counsellor. In contrast, a quality 
to which the term distancing has been applied suggests withdrawal from -the 
stimulus or, by implication, from the life situation it represents. It has been used 
to cover such responses as, ¢.g., 


seeing the fields, etc., in picture 2 as a painted backcloth; 

substitution of an unrelated person for a commonly-accepted parent figure; 
denial or diminution of the emotional content of a picture; 

comment on the artistic merit of a picture. 
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Some of these and similar features are subsumed under other categories as well, 
but the manifestations, although heterogeneous, seemed to be readily identifiable, 
and to fall logically together. 


OBJECT-SORTING 


The results for Object-Sorting were treated along similar general lines to those 
for TAT. The principal comparisons were in respect of an ‘adequacy’ score, cal- 
culated separately for Parts I and II. This was obtained by allowing 3, 2, 1, and 0 
points respectively for sortings or verbalizations scored as +, +, +, and — 
according to Rapaport’s convention (5, pp. 401-2). In Part I (‘active’ 
formation) these scores apply to both sorting and verbalization; in Part II (‘passive’ 
concept formation) only verbalization takes place. To equalize possible scores as 
between Parts I and II, and between subjects whose ‘own choice’ in Part I was or 
was not the same as one of the standard sample objects, six-sevenths of the score 
was taken for subjects in the latter category. 

Rapaport’s ‘levels’ of concept formation were also examined, for the test as a 
whole. Of these, definitions on the abstract level were regarded as a favourable 
indication. No hypothesis was attached to concrete or to functional definitions. 
Rapaport’s attribution of pathological significance of syncretistic, fabulated, 
symbolic, and chain definitions was accepted, and all these were accordingly pre- 
dicted to be unfavourable. Comparisons were made for each separately (except for 
chain, of which insufficient cases occurred), and also for all pathological responses 
taken together. 

Finally, on the basis of similar work in another field (6), two further com- 
parisons involving unfavourable indicators were made: 

1. ‘Egocentric’ responses, i.e. those verbalizations in which direct reference 
was made to the subject’s own experience or circumstances, e.g. ‘It’s how we fill 
our tool-chest at home . . . we might be making a gate, or some toys for the 
children.’ 

2. Rapaport’s split/narrow sorting, as indicative of non-compliance with in- 
structions. Other variations in concept span have not been analysed, since little 
attention has been paid to them operationally. 





STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


In all cases mean ‘scores’ (in TAT usually the number of ‘stories’ containing 
the feature in question) have been calculated for the Accept and Reject groups. 
Where the distributions allowed, the differences have been expressed as bi-serial 
correlation coefficients. Where, as in many cases, the distributions have been 
markedly J-shaped, Festinger’s test for means of samples from skew populations 
(2) has been used. Significance of differences or of correlation coefficients has been 
assessed using a one-tailed test in all cases where a specific or general hypothesis 





has allowed prediction of direction of difference. In the few cases where no hypo- 
thesis was attached a two-tailed test has been used. 
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COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES FOR ACCEPTED 


AND REJECTED CANDIDATES, ALL TESTS 


(One-tailed tests roman type; minus indicates difference contrary to expectation. Two-tailed tests 


italic type; minus indicates 


igher score in Reject group) 








TAT Mean score F 
Accept Reject ose 
I Structure 
I-1 Plot 2:98 2:05 “23 
I-2 Situation 4-45 481 —-09 
I-3 Description 32 +52 1-63 
14 i 09 31 3-44* 
Il bpp on perception 
-1 i SI 48 —1-06 
II-2 Distortion, Resartonel “51 69 1:35 
II-3 Total distortions 1-00 1-16 1-16 
Ill Level 
III-1 (Pure) endopsychic 5-83 4-91 27° 
IlI-2 Concrete-factual 1-17 1-36 —116 
IlI-3 Symbolic ‘23 +52 2:26* 
ifi-4 itional 67 1-05 1-57 
IV Focal figures 
IV-1 Total number of focal figures 11-94 11-17 13 
IV-2 Number of stories with more than 
1 focal 4-75 4-37 17 
IV-3 Number of stories with more than 
1 ‘fully’ focal figure 3-32 3-00 14 
IV-4 Number of stories with no focal figure 09 36 4-00** 
V_ Personal relationships 
V-1 Total number of relationships 8-19 7-00 -25* 
V-2 Number of different relationships 5-38 4-36 -36** 
V-3 Spouse relationship 1-19 1-12 1-06 
V-4 Stories not mentioning relationships 1-49 2-45 -38** 
VI Press 
VI-1 Positive press 2-00 2:29 —17 
VI-2 Negative press 4-68 4:19 22 
VI-3 Ambivalent press 96 60 1:60 
VI-4 Ambivalent press with positive attitude 1-47 76 1-93** 
VI-5 Positive attitude ‘57 17 2:76** 
VI-6 Absence of press “36 79 2-19* 
VII Miscellaneous 
VII-1 Proper names 1-04 83 1-25 
VII-2 Conversation +53 “40 1-33 
Vii-3 Distancing 1-70 2°50 -25* 
Object-sorting 
Variable 
Adequacy: Part I 19-8 15-2 -54** 
_ II 28-1 260 “16 
level 
eee 11-43 10-57 17 
Functional 1-09 43 2-10 
Concrete 2-44 3-67 —24 
Fabulatory 22 “71 3-23* 
S i +52 = 1- : . 
Symbolic 26 “4 I 
Total pathologica 1:22 1-91 1-57 
Egocentric response “48 1-10 2-29 
Split/narrow span 1-35 1-05 —1-43 
Intelligence 14-47 12-12 -39%* 





* Significant at 5% level of confidence, 


* * Significant at 1% level of confidence. 
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RESULTS 


Results for all comparisons, including intelligence test scores (but not self- 
description, which is reserved for another occasion) are summarized in Table 1. 

It will be seen that among 33 one-tailed comparisons only 2 (negligible) differ- 
ences are in the wrong direction, while 14 reach a minimum level of significance. 
For 7 two-tailed comparisons, differences are almost equally divided, and none is 


significant. 


DISCUSSION 


TAT Material 


The most fruitful field would seem to be that of personal relationships; contrary 
to expectation, use of the spouse relationship in this context has no particular 
significance. Concern with ‘endopsychic’ matters, and with some aspects of per- 
sonal attitudes, seems also to be important. Faulty or idiosyncratic stimulus per- 
ception, on the other hand, does not seem to have much significance, nor do formal 
qualities of story production generally. Further measures indicative of awareness 
of problems (e.g. excess of negative over positive press) might prove discriminative; 
they have not been developed here, simply because they represent a quantitative 
approach to the protocols which has not been used in the actual operation of the 
procedure. 


Object-Sorting and Intelligence 


The higher incidence of concrete conceptualizations among Reject candidates, 
although not significant, is in line with the same group’s more frequent use of the 
‘concrete-factual’ level in TAT. It also suggests that, at least in this context, it is 
not of first importance to draw a distinction (sometimes difficult to make) between 
concrete and fabulatory responses. 

What emerges most clearly from the whole study, however, is probably the 
discriminative value of adequacy in Part I of Object-Sorting, particularly when it 
is borne in mind that the correlation of 0-54 with acceptability was obtained with a 
borderline group.* Part II, which does not discriminate, showed a much higher 
correlation (r = 0-38) with intelligence scores than did Part I (r = 0-19). Never- 
theless, Part II has its value, since it gives additional scope for verbalizations of 
predictive interest, and helps to rescue the test as a whole from an appearance of 
triviality. 

Despite its positive (although low) correlations, and superficial resemblances 
in mode of presentation, Object-Sorting is not of course intended to function as a 
test of intelligence, and if a choice had to be made one would be inclined to retain 
Object-Sorting. There is seen to be a significant correlation between intelli 
and acceptability, as was expected, but at no higher level than the best of the TAT 
| measures, and when combined with these in multiple regression predictions the 
3 intelligence measure consistently came out with negative weights. 











ee 





2. Since no ‘dimension’ of acceptability can be established, it is not ible to correct this 
coefficient for restriction of range. : xe 
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A Prediction Formula 


Although it forms no part of the intention in presenting this material, a pre- 
diction formula based on such multiple regression may be of interest. A combina- 
tion of the intelligence measure with the variables designated V-4 and VI-4 in 
Table 1 yields a multiple correlation of R = 0-48, with weights of about —1, 
—9, and +10 respectively. This is of course a rather low figure, but satisfactory 
in the sense that it calls attention to the need to assess the total pattern of the test 
responses, which cannot be broken down into a complete range of fully quantifiable 
components. 


The at least partial validity of the approach as a whole would, however, appear 
to have been demonstrated. 


SUMMARY 


A projective battery, consisting of a modified TAT series, self-description, and 
Object-Sorting was applied to candidates for training as Marriage Guidance 
counsellors. TAT protocols were assessed by an inspection method, based on the 
recognition of formal and content categories derived mainly from Wyatt’s system 
of analysis. The protocols were later scored in terms of these variables, some of 
which were shown to be of high discriminative value, as was adequacy of con- 
ceptualization in Part I of Object-Sorting. 
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Behavior and Productivity in 
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INTRODUCTION 


FIELD studies have shown that close contact between Negroes and whites in the 
United States may be marked by tension and conflict, or by harmonious inter- 
action; as yet little is known about the factors that produce one effect or the other. 
Experiments are needed in which features of the contact situation that are believed 
to be important are systematically varied, and ongoing social behavior is observed 
and recorded. The present investigation is of this type. It is concerned with com- 
munication and productivity in small groups of Negro and white men working 
under various conditions of reward and prestige. 

Results of a field study by Katz (6) suggest that Negro-white interaction may 
profitably be regarded as a special case of interaction between persons of high 
status and persons of low status. Thus, communication in bi-racial groups may 
be expected to follow patterns similar to those observed in all-white status hier- 
archies. In experiments by Thibaut (8), Kelley (7), and Hurwitz et al. (4) on groups 
with status differentials it was found that the direction of communication between 
participants at different status levels was mainly upward. All of the investigators 
interpreted the upward communications as being, to some extent, a substitute for 
blocked upward locomotion. The uniformity of results is particularly striking 
when it is noted that no two studies utilized the same basis of status differentiation. 
Both Thibaut and Kelley also reported indications of suppressed inter-level 
hostility, particularly on the part of low-status individuals against those of high 
status, while Hurwitz et al. stressed the caucious, ego-defensive nature of behavior 
by the ‘lows’ toward the ‘highs’, one manifestation of which was their tendency 
to talk less than did the ‘highs’ during discussions. 

What do these results suggest regarding Negro-white interaction? We shall 
consider a relatively simple situation, namely, a small group with the following 
characteristics: there are in the group equal numbers of Negro men and white men, 
none of whom have experienced close interracial contact previously; all men have 
identical task roles and about equal task competence; performance is rewarded 
on an individual but noncompetitive basis; there are no special “cohesiveness- 
building’ influences or task-motivating influences acting on the group as a whole. 
Certain assumptions can be made about the factors governing social behavior in , 
this situation: 


1. Nonhostile withdrawal. There undoubtedly will exist restraints of a nonhostile 





1. This research was carried out under Contract Nonr-285 (24) between the Office of Naval 
Research and New York University. The project is under the direction of Irwin Katz. _ 
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nature against interracial communication. Lack of previous acquaintance with 
other-race persons will create a sense of ‘psychological distance’ between oneself 
and other-race men in the group. This feeling will be strengthened by any perceived 
cultural differences between oneself and them. 


2. Hostile withdrawal. Interracial hostility will arise from various sources and will 
inhibit Negro-white interaction. (a) To the extent that they exist, negative attitudes 
about the other race as a whole will predispose participants to react hostilely to 
other-race men. In general, hostility will give rise to restraints against all forms of 
behavior that might create greater interracial intimacy than required in the situa- 
tion. (b) Fear of status-loss through association with persons of low social status 
will produce in whites a tendency to ignore Negro group members. (c) Fear of 
rejection by whites will give rise to a corresponding tendency toward hostile and 
defensive withdrawal on the part of Negroes. 


3. Inhibition of hostility. Fear of harmful consequences to oneself will inhibit the 
direct expression of interracial hostility. 


4. Substitute locomotion. There will exist a force acting on the Negro men to inter- 
act with the high-status whites as a form of behavior in the direction of a more 
attractive position. 


5. Feelings of inadequacy. Negroes will tend to feel inadequate when the group is 
engaged in tasks that appear to require abilities which, according to traditional 
stereotypes, are possessed in greater degree by the high-status whites. 


From Assumptions 4 and 5 it follows that Negroes will direct a larger pro- 
portion of their nonhostile behavior to whites than will whites to Negroes. From 
Assumptions | through 5 it follows that Negroes will be in greater conflict about 
communicating than whites and will, therefore, communicate less. It is not pre- 
dictable from the Assumptions whether Negroes will talk mainly to one another 
or to whites. But it does appear that whites will talk mainly to one another, tend- 
ing to ignore the Negroes. 


Effects of a group goal. Deutsch (2) found that group reward, as compared with 
individual-competitive reward, produced more friendliness, cooperation, and pro- 
ductivity in all-white discussion groups. He attributed these results to the ‘promo- 
tive interdependence’ of participants under group reward. If his interpretation is 
correct, similar effects should occur when a group reward situation is compared 
with one of individual but noncompetitive reward, except that the magnitude of 
some differences might be smaller. 

Again referring to the bi-racial work group that we described above, what 
would be the effects of distributing rewards on the basis of the total group’s per- 
formance, rather than on the basis of individual performance? First, it is to be 
expected that under group reward the group as a whoie will show more friendliness, 
cooperation, and productivity than under individual reward. Further, there is 
reason to believe that the introduction of a group goal will produce specific effects 
on behavior between races. We have assumed that interracial hostility in the 
group will be based largely on false beliefs and perceptions. ‘Promotive inter- 


’ will tend to correct false perceptions of other-race men in two dis- _ 


tinguishable ways: (1) Cooperative interaction will present the person with 
information about other-race participants. The information will bear upon what- 
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ever abilities and personal characteristics are brought into play by the common 
task. Receptiveness to the information will be high because of its instrumental 
value in achieving one’s own (i.e. the group’s) goal. (2) Cooperative interaction 
will create a shift in the frame of reference for perceiving other-race men in the 
group. They will be seen less as Negroes or whites and more as contributing 
members of one’s ‘team’. It is anticipated, therefore, that under group reward, as 
compared with individual reward, there will be less tendency for whites to talk 
more than Negroes, and communications of both whites and Negroes will be more 
evenly distributed between own-race recipients and other-race recipients. 


Effects of group prestige. Another condition of groups that is likely to increase 
friendliness, cooperation, and productivity is that of high prestige. Back (1) 
endowed two-person discussion groups with prestige by stressing honorific features 
of membership, and found that this produced a high level of voluntary interaction 
and receptiveness of members to one another’s ideas. It seems likely that when the 
attractiveness of membership in a group is increased through prestige, the attrac- 
tion of members for each other will also increase. Hence, with high prestige 
endowment our hypothetical bi-racial work group ought to show more friendliness, 
cooperation, and productivity—the last particularly when the prestige endowment 
involves a belief among members that their work is important and that they have 
been specially selected for it. 

Further, there are reasons why prestige endowment should produce specific 
effects on behavior between races. As in the group reward condition, it can be 
assumed that there will occur a shift in the frame of reference for perceiving other- 
race group members. The tendency will be to view them less as whites or Negroes 
and more as fellow-members of a small élite. Since the perceived status of Negroes 
will be altered in an upward direction, whites will experience less fear of status-loss 
through association with them. The increased communication between races will 
have a corrective effect on members’ erroneous beliefs about other-race persons. 
Thus, under high prestige, as compared with a neutral prestige condition, there 
will be less tendency for whites to talk more than Negroes, and communications 
of both whites and Negroes will be more evenly distributed between own-race 
recipients and other-race recipients. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Overview of the Design 

Negro and white men college students were employed to work in groups of 
four—two Negroes and two whites—on a series of tasks that were described as 
‘materials that are being developed for vocational aptitude tests’. Each group 
worked a total of 12} hours, divided into four or five sessions, under a par- 
ticular combination of High Prestige (Hi P) or Neutral Prestige (No P) and Group 
Reward (Grp R) or Individual Reward (Ind R). A two-by-two factorial design was _ 
utilized, with four groups in each cell. As dependent variables, social interaction 
and productivity were measured by means of observers’ classifications of behavior 
and objective measures of output.? 


2. Sociometric, attitudinal, and personality data are to appear in another report. 
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The Sample 

Subjects were recruited from colleges and universities in New York City. The 
original intent was to use only Negro and white men who were Northern-born, 
_ undergraduate students between the ages of 18 and 25, and who had academic 
grade averages of C+ or better. Unfortunately, these criteria had to be modified 
because of the relatively small number of Negro college students in New York 
City. The Negro sample, as finally constituted, was notably heterogeneous in some 
respects. 


Negro subjects. For the total Negro sample of 32 men the age range was 18 to 33 
and the mean was 24-1. Nineteen men were Northern-born undergraduates. Six 
Ss were Southerners who were enrolled in summer-session graduate courses in 
New York. (There were two Southerners in each of two treatments and one in 
each of the remaining treatments.) In addition, seven men were foreign-born 
undergraduate students—five from the British West Indies and two from Ghana. 
(There were two foreign-born students in each of three treatments and one in the 
fourth treatment.) 


White subjects. For the total white sample of 32 men the age range was 18 to 31 
and the mean was 22 (2:1 years below the Negro mean). All of the white Ss were 
Northern-born undergraduates. Twenty-one of them were Jewish, six were Catho- 
lic, and five were Protestant. 


Establishment of the Experimental Conditions 


The experimental laboratory consisted of a behavior room and an adjacent 
observational room connected by a one-way window and a one-way sound system. 
Floor dimensions of the behavior room were 84’ x 14’. It was furnished with a 
square table and four chairs. Members of each experimental group had no contact 
in the laboratory with members of any other experimental group. At the first 
session the four men of a group were assigned seats around the table so that men 
of the same race sat adjacent to each other. Thus, each man sat between an own- 
race person and an other-race person. Seating remained the same throughout the 
experiment. Arm-bands were worn fox identification. 

At the outset the men were told that they were to try out various potential 
test materials and afterwards to describe their reactions to the tasks. It-was ex- 
plained that their performance would be observed by the experimenter and an 
assistant through the one-way window. If possible, sessions of two and a half 
_ were scheduled for five successive school days, for a total of 12} 

ours. 


Reward variable. All groups were told that a bonus of 25 cents an hour, in addition 
to the base pay of one dollar an hour, could be earned by every man. For induction 
of Group Reward (Grp R) Ss were told that the bonus would be based on the 
quality of performance of the group as a whole (‘interest and effort shown’) and 
would be awarded uniformly to all men in the group. For Individual Reward 
(Ind R) Ss were told that the bonus would be awarded to each man indivi 

on the basis of his own performance. It was stressed that the bonus was non- 
competitive, i.e. “Whether or not one man gets the bonus will have nothing to do 
with another man’s chance of getting it.’ At the beginning of each new task the 
men were briefly reminded of the bonus setup. 
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Prestige variable, For induction of High Group Prestige (Hi P) Ss were told at the 
first session that they had been specially selected on the basis of grades and instruc- 
tors’ recommendations and that they were expected to perform better than most 
of the other groups in the project. (Every man in the sample was at least slightly 
above the average of his school in scholastic performance.) At the start of the 
second session and all subsequent sessions these remarks were briefly restated. 


The No Group Prestige (No P) groups were given no instructions relating to 
prestige. 


The Tasks 


Erector. Three construction tasks were used. For each one a box containing enough 
Erector Set parts to build four identical models was placed in the middle of the 
table. One picture of the model was placed on top of the box. Ss were instructed 
that each man was to build his own model but that they might help each other as 
much as they liked. 


Human relations problems. There were two human relations problems that sup- 
posedly tested ‘ability to understand other people’s feelings and reaction’. The 
group had 30 minutes to discuss each problem and come to agreement about suit- 
able answers to three questions. Before and after the discussion the men were 
required to write their own answers to the questions. 


Logical problems. Five logical problems were employed which were arithmetically 
simple but logically ‘tricky’. The experimenter read aloud one problem at a time 
and directed the men to reach unanimous agreement on a solution. Hints were 
given, if necessary, to prevent prolonged frustration. 


Stick puzzles. These puzzles were taken from Katona (5). In each a pattern of 
squares, made with sticks 44” long, was arranged in the center of the table. The 
group had to reduce the number of squares by moving a limited number of sticks 
to new positions. There was no restriction on number of practice moves. Hints 
were given when necessary to prevent prolonged frustration. 


Map. The essential features of a small military map had to be projected onto a 
white poster board measuring 28” x 40” that was tacked to a wall. Colored pencils, 
erasers, rulers, and scratch paper for computations were provided. 


Ball-and-Spiral. This task has been used by French (3) and others. The present 
apparatus was a spiral track 34’’ wide that ascended from a 4’ x 4’ base to a center 
hole about 24’ above the base. There were 3} rotations in the track, the outside 
edge of which was open, so that a rubber ball could roll off freely. At each corne1 
of the base was a handle. With one man grasping each handle, a group had to 
maneuver the ball to the top by tilting the apparatus. 

Ball-and-Spiral was the last task administered to each group and was intended 
to test the effects of the various experimental treatments on ability to work co- | 
operatively during prolonged frustration. Therefore, it was set up as a standard 
situation, identical for all groups. The instructions were designed to conceal the 
difficulty of the task, and to persuade the men to risk part of their earnings in a bet 
which they were likely to lose. Ss were told that every man would win 50 cents 
each time the group got the ball to the top, but would lose 50 cents if the group 
did not succeed at least once in 30 minutes. At the end of the first half hour Ss 
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were induced to bet again for a second half hour. No goals were made during the 
first period, but three groups were able to make one goal each during the second 
period. Afterwards, all groups were told that they had been deliberately deceived 
about the true difficulty of the task, and that any ‘gambling losses’ they had 
incurred were cancelled. 


Rest periods. There were seven rest periods, each about ten minutes long, which 
were intended to facilitate social interaction. 


Measures of Social Interaction 


Social behavior was classified by observers as it occurred, according to a set 
of categories that had been developed in preliminary experiments. In all, three 
observers were used. One observer was used for all 16 groups, while the other two 
worked only part of the time for the purpose of measuring inter-observer agree- 
ment. The chief observer was familiar with the main hypotheses relating to reward 
and prestige, but was ignorant of the treatments accorded particular groups. The 
two auxiliary observers were totally uninformed about the independent variables 
and the hypotheses. A behavior sampling procedure was used which consisted 
of ten-minute recording periods alternating with ten-minute rest periods. A run- 
ning account of all task-irrelevant remarks was kept by the experimenter. 


RESULTS 


ADEQUACY OF TECHNIQUES 


Behavior Categories 


Thirty-one categories were used to classify behavior in six task situations. 
Results on one task, Map, were not used because of poor agreement between 
observers, which resulted from inadequate observational conditions. Some of the 
categories were so similar in meaning that they produced low inter-observer agree- 
ment. These were combined in the analysis of data. The remaining single and 
combined categories consiituted 25 behavior measures which, when duplications 
on various tasks are eliminated, are reduced to 13 general types of behavior, as 
follows: (1) Proposes action; (2) Rejects, disagrees; (3) Criticizes objectively; 
(5) Shows antagonism; (7) Shows disinterest in task; (13) Gives information, help, 
advice; (14) Asks for information, etc.; (20) Raises other’s status; (21) Uses sticks; 
(31) Gives opinion; (32) Gives suggestion, orientation, information; (35) Asks for 
opinion, suggestion, etc.; (39) Agrees. The number of categories used for particular 
tasks varied from three to eight. ' 

Most of the 13 classifications of behavior yielded two types of score: number 
of communications initiated, and an ‘S’ score, to be defined later, which has to do 
with the ratio of communications directed to own-race recipients and to other-race 
recipients. 


Agreement between observers. The main observer and an auxiliary observer inde- 

tly recorded behavior in the first ten groups. Inter-observer correlations 
(Rho) of group scores on number of communications initiated were computed 
separately for Negroes and for whites. Values ranged from -02 to -98 for different 
categories, with a median of -74. The median is significant at the -02 level. Inter- 
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observer correlations were obtained also for Negro S-scores and for white S-scores. 
The range of Rho values was +13 to -92, with a median of -83. Similar levels of 
inter-observer agreement were found between the chief observer and the second 
‘auxiliary observer, who independently classified behavior in the last three groups. 


Tests of possible bias in the chief observer. The sign test was used to estimate whether 
the chief observer, who was acquainted with the experimental hypotheses, was 
consistently more or less in the direction of predicted results than were the other 
observers. In tests for every category of behavior no values of Z exceeded -90 
(p=-18), indicating that the chief observer was not measurably biased. 


Effectiveness of the Inductions of Reward and Prestige 

In order to establish whether the instructions that were given Ss for purposes 
of inducing Reward and Prestige conditions were understood and remembered, 
items were included in a questionnaire which Ss filled out at the end of the last 
session. An open-ended question asked: ‘What did you think your bonus depended 
on?’ Two-thirds of the men who had experienced Group Reward (Grp R) answered 
appropriately and the rest gave ambiguous replies. Only four men under Individual 
Reward (Ind R) stated that the bonus depended on the total group’s performance, 
nine answered appropriately, and the rest appeared somewhat confused about the 
bonus (probably because just before administering the terminal questionnaire the 
experimenter had always announced identical bonuses for the four group members). 

Three questions dealt with the effectiveness of High Prestige (Hi P) instruc- 
tions: (1) “Did you really believe you were specially selected for this job?’ (2) “Were 
you proud to be a member of this select group?’ (3) ‘Did it make you try harder 
than you would have otherwise?’ Since perfect candor in replying to these questions 


was hardly to be expected, it is reassuring that only seven men out of 32 denied any 
effect at all. 


ADEQUACY OF SAMPLES 


Tests of effects of heterogeneity in Negro sample. It will be recalled that the Negro 
sample included Northern-born men, Southerners, and foreigners. Since the treat- 
ment subsamples could not be equated on Negro geographic characteristics, it 
was important to know whether these characteristics affected behavior. For each 
of the four R-P treatments, groups in which both Negroes were Northern-born 
were compared by means of ?-tests with those in which at least one Negro was 
non-Northern. Tests were made for all important categories of behavior and in 
no case was f significant at the -10 level. 


White Ss’ previous acquaintance with Negroes. One of the items in a post-experi- 
‘mental questionnaire that was mailed to white Ss inquired about previous acquaint- 
ance with Negroes. Uninformed judges placed replies in four categories, indicating 
degree of intimacy reported. Mean scores for the four experimental treatments 


A. EFFECTS OF THE ETHNIC VARIABLE 


Predictions were made for Negro-white interactions under ‘standard’ con- 
ditions (Ind R-No P treatment). It was not intended that these hypotheses should 
I 
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be tested by the present experiment alone, since the Ind R-No P subsample had 
only four groups. Replications are to provide the necessary expansion. None the 
less, it is of interest to know whether the predictions held for all treatments com- 
bined, and, if so, whether they held despite the occurrence of the predicted ‘favor- 
able’ effects of Grp R and Hi P. 


It was predicted that Negroes would initiate fewer communications than whites under 
standard conditions. 

Values of F for effect of Ethnic (E), Reward (R), and Prestige (P) variables on 
total amount of communication of all kinds are presented in Table 1.* Negro-white 
differences (i.e. effects of Ethnic variable) were highly significant on every task. 
In every case white scores were higher than Negro scores (not shown in Table /). 


TABLE 1 VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT OF ETHNIC (£), REWARD (R), AND 
PRESTIGE (P) VARIABLES ON TOTAL AMOUNT OF COMMUNICA- 
TION OF ALL KINDS 








SOURCE TASK 
Human Stick Logical 
Erector Relations Puzzles Problems Spiral 
R 4-2" <10 <10 26 <10 
P <10 <10 1-3 <10 <10 
E 31-1¢ 22:3¢ 22-0° 28-8° 8-9° 
R/P <10 1-9 <10 <10 3-0* 
R/E <10 <10 <10 1°5 <10 
P/E 1-1 2-98 1-2 <10 <10 
R/P/E 6-8? <10 20 22 3-7® 


a. p<:10; b. p<-05; c. p< Ol 





It is apparent that R and P had little effect on total communication: the only 
notable F was for R on Erector (F=4-22, just short of the -05 level of significance). 
There were three trends toward interaction effects, and on Erector there was a 
significant triple interaction (F=6-8, p<-05).‘ Regarding the -last, cell means 
indicated that the greatest differences between Negroes and whites occurred under 
Ind R-No P and the smallest differences under Grp R-No P. 

Table 2 presents Ethnic differences in amount of communication by individual 
categories and tasks. Vacant cells signify that the category listed to the left was 
not employed on the task indicated. For all F-ratios greater than 1-0 white scores 
were higher than Negro scores (not shown in Table 2). Significant values of F 
were obtained on 16 out of 25 measures. Except for Spiral, a majority of categories 





3. The is of variance might appear to violate the assumption of independence, since the 
Ethnic involved two sets of scores, white and Negro, from the same groups, However, 
the actual correlations (Rho) between white and Negro scores in the 16 i groups 

nies ewer chaegreanieiv spear tuestighinky, sacey welurrenes Sm 
ee ees Se eemntation, Meanie ao ty 26 greiye wie wn from four distinctive 

4. Throughout, ‘trend’ refers to cases of p<-10>-05, and ‘significant result’ refers to cases of 
p< 05. 
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on every task yielded significant differences, thus supporting the prediction when 
applied to all treatments. 


TABLE 2 VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT OF E VARIABLE 
ON AMOUNT OF COMMUNICATION BY CATEGORIES 





CATEGORY TASK 


Human Stick Logical 
Relations Puzzles Problems 





— 
nN 
2S | 
* 
* 
Ba tress 


* p<-05; ** p< 01 





Some hypotheses have to do with the social direction of communications— 
ic. with the proportion of communications directed to own-race persons and to 
other-race persons. Of the 25 types of behavior that were used, three were non- 
targeted. To compare the proportions of own-race and other-race utterances in 
the remaining 22 categories, it was necessary to devise a suitable score. A simple 
ratio score was inappropriate for two reasons: it would not take account of remarks 
directed to the group as a whole, and it would not take account of the fact that 
each person had potentially two other-race targets and only one own-race target. 

A satisfactory measure of ‘bias’ in communication, the S-score, was devised 
by Professor Isidor Chein of New York University. The range of possible S-scores 
is zero to 100, where 100 indicates the maximum possible ethnocentric bias (all 
responses are directed to the other person of one’s own race), 0 indicates the 
maximum possible opposite bias (all responses are directed to one or both persons 
of the other race), and 50 indicates the neutral point (responses are distributed 
according to random expectation). The main steps in the development of the 
S-score are described in the Appendix, in order to make clear its rationale. Before 
the decision to use S-scores was made, it was ascertained by means of chi-square 
tests of association that S-scores were not related to frequency scores. 


It was predicted that under standard conditions Negroes would direct a larger pro- 
portion of their nonhostile communications to whites than would whites to Negroes. 

Table 3 ts the values of t for the mean difference between Negro and white 

res (all R-P treatments combined) on each of 22 behavior measures. None of 

the Spiral categories yielded a significant difference. On the four other tasks 14 

categories out of 17 revealed differences that were significant beyond p=-01. In 
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all comparisons, including those that did not produce significant differences, white 
S-scores were higher than Negro S-scores, indicating that whites directed a higher 


TABLE 3 VALUES OF f FOR EFFECT OF E VARIABLE ON S-SCORES 








CATEGORY TASK 
Human Stick 
Erector _ Relations Puzzles Spiral 
1 ~ — —— a 1-4 
2 4-2** 6:5** a 6-8** 1-4 
3 1-4 ii —_ — <10 
& ee se —_ — <10 
13 3-4°¢ —_ — _— _ 
14 6-6** — -- —_ _ 
20 — — - _ 1:2 
31 ones 3-59 3-348 45%* int 
32 ~— 3-1** bis 46** we 
35 sige 3-0** 4-6** 6 1** oan 
39 2-6* $-$** — <10 -— 


* p< 05; ** p< Ol 





proportion of their remarks to one another than did Negroes to one another. 
Thus, in general the prediction was amply supported when applied to al/ treatments. 


It was predicted that under standard conditions the two white men would be biased 
in favor of each other as recipients of communications. 

This hypothesis was tested by evaluating for every category the difference 
between the mean S-score and S=50 (random targeting of remarks). In Table 4 
are presented the results of f-tests for all treatments combined. Supporting the 


TABLE 4 VALUES OF f FOR TESTS OF ‘BIAS’ IN WHITE AND NEGRO S-SCORES 








CATEGORY TASK 
Human Stick 
Erector Relations Puzzles ms Spiral 
Ww N WwW N WwW N WwW N Ww N 
i — — _ - a 14 <10 
2 22> 42° 22% 76° — _ 36° 61° <10 2-3" 
3 <10 = fb - _ _ -- -—- — 11 6<10 
5 _ - - _ - _ — = 16 <10 
13 2 30 _ _ — —_ _ _ _ _ 
14 45° 50° - _ ~ = — — _ _ 
20 _ _ _ _ _ -_ _ aa _ 1-5 
31 _ _ 12 36° <10 47¢ id: “$22 = _ 
32 _ _ <10 32¢ _ _ 27. FIP oe _ 
35 _ — 14 1 <10 62° 22> 66° — — 
39 16 «618 — <10 7-58 _ — <0 <10 = _ 
a. p<-10; b. p<-05; c. p<-01 
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prediction, as applied to all treatments, whites were significantly biased—always 
in favor of each other—on seven out of 22 categories. 

Negroes were significantly biased—always in favor of white recipients—on 
14 out of 22 categories; two additional categories produced trends toward the same 
type of bias. The strong tendency of Negroes in all groups to ignore each other in 
favor of white recipients was an unanticipated finding. 


B. EFFECTS OF THE REWARD VARIABLE 


Amount of Communication 


Frequency scores on 25 behavior measures were evaluated by means of analysis 
of variance with three variables, R, P, and E. Six types of F-ratio that involved 
R and P were obtained for each set of scores: R, R/E, P, P/E, R/P, and R/P/E. 
All values of F that correspond to p<-10 are presented in Table 5. The F-ratios 
for R alone are appropriate for testing the following: 


TABLE 5 NOTABLE VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT ON AMOUNT OF 
COMMUNICATION OF R, P, AND 
THEIR VARIOUS INTERACTIONS 





CATEGORY SOURCE 
R/P R/P/E 





x 
x x 
3-38 x 

x 5-4» x 


a. p<-l0; b, p<-05; c. p< O01 





The *’ indicates F was below 2:9 (p >-10). Categories that yielded no notable Fs are not 
inchuded in table 


It was predicted that under Grp R, as compared with Ind R, the group as a whole 
would display more behavior of a task-oriented, cooperative nature, and less behavior 
that was disruptive. 

Five behavior measures revealed significant influence of Grp R, all in support 
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of the prediction: Spiral 2—less rejecting of suggestions; Erector 3—more objective 
criticism; Sticks 21—more using of puzzle sticks; Problems 2—less rejecting of 
suggestions; Problems 32—more giving of suggestions, orientation, information. 
The prediction was further supported by one trend: Erector 13—more helping of 
others. 

One trend appeared to contradict the hypothesis: Spiral 7—more task- 
irrelevant activity under Grp R. 


It was predicted that Ethnic differences in number of communications initiated would 
be smaller under Grp R than under Ind R. 

In Table 5 R/E refers to the differential effect of the R variable on Negro and 
white scores. The prediction was supported by two significant Fs: Spiral 20— 
encourages, praises, reassures (under Grp R Negro scores rose more than did 
white scores); Problems 2—rejects suggestion (white scores fell more than did 
Negro scores under Grp R). Two trends were supportive: Erector 2—rejects 
suggestion, and Problems 32—gives suggestion, etc. In both cases Negro scores 
rose more than did white scores under Grp R. 

Two significant Fs contradicted the prediction: Hum Rel 39—agrees, and 
Sticks 35—asks for opinion. On both measures white scores rose more than did 
Negro scores under Grp R. 


Direction of Communications 
It was predicted that both Negroes and whites would tend more toward purely random 
targeting of communications under Grp R than under Ind R. 

This hypothesis was tested for each racial subsample separately. The S-scores 
were converted into deviations from S=50 (purely random choice of recipients), 
and the deviation scores were submitted to analysis of variance with two variables, 
R and P. In Table 6 are presented all notable values of F for the effect on Negro 
S-deviation scores of R, P, and R/P. The appropriate Fs for testing the hypothesis 
are those based on R. Three significant effects supported the prediction: Erector 13 
—gives help, Spiral 20—encourages, etc., and Spiral 3—criticizes objectively. In 
each case there was less favoring of white recipients under Grp R. 

In Table 6 are presented the corresponding data for the white subsample. Two 
trends supported the hypothesis: Erector 13—gives help, and Spiral 3—criticizes 


objectively. On both categories there was less favoring of own-race recipients 
under Grp R. 


C. EFFECTS OF THE PRESTIGE VARIABLE 
Amount of Communication 


It was predicted that under Hi P, as compared with No P, the group as a whole 
would display more behavior of a task-oriented cooperative nature, and less behavior 
that was disruptive. 

Table 5 presents all F-ratios for P that attained the -10 level of confidence. Two 
categories revealed significant influence of Hi P on behavior. One case supported 
the hypothesis: Erector 32—more giving of suggestions, etc. The other was con- 
Sek Eee ee 
contradictory trend: Hum Rel rejecting of suggestions. 
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TABLE 6 NOTABLE VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT ON NEGRO AND 
WHITE S-DEVIATION SCORES OF R, P, AND R/P 


CATEGORY SOURCE 
R P R/P 
Negro White Negro White Negro White 








Erector 2 x x 5-4> 3-28 x x 
13 5-4 3-38 x x x x 
14 x x 48> x 5-8? §-2> 
Hum Rel 39 x x 9-4¢ 4-9» x x 
Problems 31 , x x x 5:3» x 
35 x x x x 5-0» 3-88 
Spiral 3 4-98 3-4% x x x x 
20 4-8> x x x x x 


a. p<:10; b. p<-05; c. p<-01 





The *x’ indicates F was below 2-9 (p >:10). Cat ies that yielded no notable Fs are not 
masse zat eee aetna 


It was predicted that Ethnic differences in number of communications initiated would 
be smaller under Hi P than under No P. 

In Table 5 P/E refers to the differential effect of P on Negro and white scores. 
Two F-ratios for P/E were significant and two indicated trends. All notable Fs 
contradicted the hypothesis. In every instance white scores rose more than did 
Negro scores under Hi P, so that the Ethnic difference was greater. The significant 
Fs were on Erector 13—gives help, and Erector 2—rejects suggestions. Trends 
appeared on Erector 32—gives suggestion, etc., and Hum Rel 31—gives opinion. 


Direction of Communications 
It was predicted that both Negroes and whites would tend more toward purely random 
targeting of communications under Hi P than under No P. 

Referring back to Table 6 it can be seen that three values of F for the effect of 
P on Negro S-deviation scores were significant. All contradicted the hypothesis in 
that Negroes favored white recipients more under Hi P: Erector 2—rejects sug- 
gestion, Erector 14—asks for help, and Human Relations 39—agrees. 

In Table 6 are presented corresponding data for the white subsample. Two 
F-ratios contradicted the hypothesis, with white men favoring own-race recipients 
more under Hi P: a trend appeared on Erector 2—rejects suggestion, and a sig- 
nificant effect appeared on Human Relations 39—agrees. 


D. EFFECTS OF R/P AND R/P/E INTERACTION 
No predictions were made about the interaction of R and P. However, it is 
implicit in the theoretical assumptions that if interaction were to occur it would 
tend to heighten the effects predicted for R and P separately. 
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Amount of Communication 
Values of F for the effect of R/P and R/P/E on amount of communication 
can be found in Table 5. Only two F-ratios for R/P were notable: Erector 32—. 
gives suggestion, etc.; there was a significant interaction in which the Grp R-No P 
treatment yielded the highest scores. Erector 14—asks for help; there was a trend) 
to interaction in which the Grp R-No P treatment yielded the highest scores. i 
Triple interaction, R/P/E, was interpreted as showing the differential effects: 
of R/P interaction on Negro and white scores. Two Fs for R/P/E were significant: 
Erector 13—gives help, and Erector 3—criticizes objectively. In both cases the 
Grp R-No P treatment produced the smallest Ethnic differences. Three additional 
categories produced trends in which Grp R-No P minimized Ethnic differences: 
Sticks 21—uses sticks, Problems 2—rejects suggestion, and Spiral 3—criticizes 
objectively. 
Direction of Communication 
Values of F for the effect of R/P on Negro S-deviation scores are in Table 6. 
Three Fs were significant. In all cases the least amount of bias in targeting com- 
munications occurred in Grp R-No P: Erector 14—asks for help, Problems 31— 
gives opinion, and Problems 35—asks for suggestion. | 
Table 6 also shows the effect of R/P on white S-deviation scores. One category 
produced a significant effect: Erector 14—asks for help. On a second category a 
trend appeared: Problems 35—asks for suggestion. In both instances white men 
were least biased in their choice of recipients under Grp R-No P. 


FINDINGS ON PRODUCTIVITY 


It was predicted that productivity would be higher for Grp R than for Ind R and 
higher for Hi P than for No P. Criteria of productivity were of two sorts: objective 
measures of output or achievement and observers’ ratings of performance. With 
the exception of Ball-and-Spiral none of the differences in group productivity that 


TABLE 7 ‘TREATMENT MEANS AND F RATIOS FOR EFFECT OF R, P, AND 
R/P ON WEIGHTED SPIRAL SCORES 








Treatment Means F-Ratios 
Grp R Ind R 
Hi P No P Hi P No P R P R/P 
Period I 71 15-5 50 3-9 2:96 86 1-48 
Period II = 21-1 40-7 13-5 120 4-82* 1-25 1-23 
* p< 05 





were associated with R, P, or R/P were significant at or beyond the -20 level. The 
difficult Spiral task, with its special ‘bet’ procedure and deceptive instructions, 
was designed to test the effects of R and P on a group’s ability to cooperate during 
prolonged frustration. The measure of group achievement was the sum of weighted 
scores for all trials. A trial was defined as a sequence beginning with placement of 
the ball at the starting point and ending when the ball fell off the track. A group 
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was permitted to undertake as many trials as it could in two thirty-minute periods. 
The raw score for a single trial was recorded as the highest point reached by the 
ball. To obtain a score which reflected the relative difficulty of attaining various 
heights on the spiral, we assigned weights that were inversely proportionate to the 
total number of times designated heights had been reached by all groups combined. 
In Table 7 are presented cell means and F-ratios for R, P, and R/P effects in the 
first and second thirty-minute periods. No significant effects occurred during 
Period I. In Period II Grp R scores were significantly higher than Ind R scores 
(F = 4-82, p<05), in accordance with the prediction for Grp R. 


DISCUSSION 


The Tasks 


Classified behavior. With the exception of Ball-and-Spiral, all of the tasks brought 
forth clear-cut differences in Negro and white behavior, with respect to both 
amount and direction. When the effects of R and P are considered, it appears that 
the Erector situation was more sensitive than other tasks to the experimental 
variations. A total of 19 notable effects (p<-10) occurred in Erector, as compared 
with eight effects in Problems, the next most sensitive situation. The relative dearth 
of behavior effects in Spiral seemed due to the peculiarly limiting nature of the 
task; i.e. the movements of the ball appeared to control the direction and content 
of communications. Why did the remaining tasks—Human Relations, Problems, 
and Sticks—produce so few R and P effects as compared with Erector? Possibly 
there were special restraints against Negro communication in these situations that 
tended to ‘blanket’ R and P influences. The Human Relations discussions focused 
attention upon the verbal skills of participants. According to traditional stereo- 
types these are skills which whites possess more abundantly than Negroes. To the 
extent that the Negro men had been influenced by these stereotypes they would 
have felt incompetent as discussants and fearful of being judged unfavorably by 
white participants. Problems and Sticks appeared to require abstract reasoning 
and numerical ability. As in the case of Human Relations the relative inactivity of 
Negroes in these situations can perhaps be explained in terms of their sense of 
incompetence vis-a-vis white Ss. The latter actually achieved significantly more 
solutions both on Sticks and Problems. Whether this was due to superior ability 
on the part of white Ss or to social factors in the situation could not be ascertained, 
since no independent measures of ability were available. 


Productivity. The only task on which either R or P brought forth reliable group 
differences in productivity was Spiral. Grp R proved to be superior to Ind R. 
Three factors would seem to be involved. 

First, the task was not intellectual in nature, so that Negroes did not experience 
ego threat and could enter into the activity with zest. (Even Erector, which next to 
Spiral was the least intellectual activity, had a ‘mental problem’ aspect in that it 
was necessary for Ss to work out important details of construction that were not 
clearly shown in the pi ) 

Second, the possible ‘cooperative increment’ in Spiral performance was very 
high. Each man i total upon his three partners. That a 
factor of involuntary movement—a kind of ‘Ouija Board’ phenomenon—was 
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crucial for success seems indicated on various grounds. (1) The manifest reward 
structure (i.e. the “bet’) was identical for all groups. All Ss stood to win money 
by cooperating and to lose money by failing to cooperate; it did not ‘make sense’ 
for a man to obstruct his partner’s efforts. (2) Ind R groups seemingly tried as hard 
and as persistently as the more successful Grp R groups. Indeed, the former 
actually spent less time resting (as shown by a statistical trend on Cat. 7, task- 
irrelevant activity). (3) Ind R men frequently complained to the experimenter of 
muscular tension and fatigue. 

Third, the Spiral task was frustrating. No group scored a goal during the first 
half hour, and thereby every man lost 50 cents. Over 90 per cent of all Ss reported 
on the terminal questionnaire that they had been frustrated by the task. French (6) 
has shown that on this task ‘unorganized’ groups (i.e. groups with low cohesive- 
ness) were more susceptible to the disruptive effects of frustration than ‘organized’ 
(high cohesiveness) groups. 

Reward and Prestige 


Reward. This variable produced 12 significant effects and six trends on behavior, 
and one significant effect on productivity. Except for two significant effects and 
one trend on behavior all results were consistent with theoretical predictions. 
Considering the large number of behavior measures that were employed, the 
influence of R on social interaction appears to have been fairly restricted. The 
favorable influence of Grp R was stronger on total group behavior than on Ethnic 
differences. There is the possibility that Grp R introduced additional restraints 
against Negro communication, as well as the additional forces to communicate 
that were postulated. Under Grp R the Negro S perceived that he was partly 
responsible for the fate of white Ss respecting the bonus money. If he felt that his 
own contribution to the discussion (i.e. the group product) was inadequate, he 
might actually have experienced more tension and embarrassment than did 
Negroes under Ind R, who felt responsible only to themselves. The only two in- 
stances of unfavorable response by Negroes to Grp R occurred on Human Rela- 
tions and Sticks (verbal-intellectual tasks). 


Prestige. The P variable produced eight significant effects and four trends on social 
interaction. With the exception of one significant finding all of the data contra- 
dicted theoretical expectations. Only two effects had to do with total group scores, 
all of the remaining results refer to unfavorable effects of Hi P on Ethnic differences 
in behavior. Why did Hi P exercise an adverse influence upon Negro-white inter- 
action? Back (1) observed that high prestige in all-white, two-man discussion 
groups produced cautious, ego-protective behavior, with a heightening of the 
tendency to relations of dominance-submission. In our experiment the individual 
was informed by the experimenter that he had been specially selected to work in a 
‘superior’ group on the basis of his grades and instructors’ recommendations. 
Most of the white Ss probably experienced some initial fear of rejection by the 
other white group member. For Negro Ss the threatening features of the situation 
were undoubtedly much greater, and after work began they received little reassur- 
ance that they were, in fact, worthy of being in the élite group. The white men 
tended to ignore them, and to display superior ability on intellectual tasks. 

This interpretation of the results is presently being tested in an experiment 
that induces Hi P in such a manner that it appears to Ss to evolve out of group 

‘ormance. 
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Relation of Results to Previous Research 


The effects of group reward in homogeneous groups. Deutsch (2) found that group 
reward influenced social behavior and productivity more favorably than com- 
petitive reward in all-white discussion groups. The present experiment has extended 
these findings in three directions: (1) to bi-racial groups (for some behavior 
variables); (2) to non-discussion tasks (Erector and Spiral); (3) to group reward 
per se—i.e. to group reward vs. a neutral condition of individual, non-competitive 
reward, 


The effects of status differentials in homogeneous groups. The present experiment 
has broadened the generality of the status notion by yielding results on bi-racial 
interaction which are similar to those of experiments on all-white status hier- 
archies (4, 7, 8). 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


An experiment was performed in which bi-racial groups, consisting of two 
Negro college students and two white college students, were given a series of 
varied tasks to perform. Each four-man group worked a total of about 12} 
hours in several sessions. Two types of Reward structure were created, Group 
Reward and Individual Reward, by means of a special bonus. Also, two conditions 
of Prestige were utilized, High Group Prestige and No Group Prestige. Each 
experimental group was subjected to the same Reward-Prestige treatment through- 
out its employment. 

Briefly, it was predicted that in situations of contact: communication char- 
acteristics of whites and of Negroes would correspond, respectively, to those of 
high-status groups and low-status groups in general; and both Group Reward 
and High Prestige would tend to diminish the effects of status disparity, so that 
Negro-white differences in frequency and direction of communications would be 
smaller, and productivity would be higher. The main findings are summarized 
below. 


Ethnic Differences. Over all experimental treatments, on a substantial number of 
communication categories— 
Whites made more remarks than did Negroes; 
Negroes spoke more to whites than did whites to Negroes; 
Negroes spoke more to whites, proportionately, than to one another; 
Whites spoke more to one another, proportionately, than to Negroes. 


Reward. In general, relatively few behavior categories were influenced by the | 
Reward variable. Grp R produced favorable effects on the frequency of occurrence 
of some types of behavior in the groups as wholes. 

Ethnic differences in frequency of occurrence of some types of behavior was 
influenced by R, but not always in the predicted direction. 

Grp R produced less favoring of white recipients by Negro and white com- 
municators on some categories. : 

Grp R gave rise to higher productivity on a task requiring cooperation under 
continued frustration (Ball-and-Spiral). 
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Prestige. Prestige had little influence on total group behavior. Its effects on Negro- 
white differences in behavior were almost as numerous as those of Reward and 
were uniformly unfavorable: on some categories Hi P produced larger Ethnic 
differences in amount of communication and more favoring of white recipients by 
both Negro and white communicators. 


R and P Interaction. In several cases of R/P or R/P/E interaction the Grp R-No P 
treatment seemed to be the most favorable condition for Negro-white com- 
munication. 


APPENDIX 


Professor Chein’s S-score provides a measure of the social direction of an 
individual’s communications—.e. his tendency to favor own-race person or other- 
race persons as recipients—when the group is composed of two persons from each 
of two ethnic populations, and when a variable portion of total remarks is directed 
to the group as a whole. Let 


n,=number of responses directed to person of own race 

n,=number of responses directed to persons of other race 

n,=number of responses directed to group as a whole 

=1,+N,g+Ns 

N'=n,+n, 

Given: one person of own race; two persons of other race 

Then, assuming randomness of response direction to own or other race, the 
expected value of n, is 





E(n,)=1/3 N? 
and ‘bias’ is indicated by, 
1 wae 
B=n,—E(n,)=n,— = = 


Relative to the total number of responses the ‘bias’ is 
B_ 3n,—N?' 3n,—n,—n, 2n,—n, 





N | ee 
100(2n, —n,) 
Re irchén wie a 
B% 3N 


B% is not symmetrical in its score possibilities; it reflects the asymmetry of the 
experimental situation. To correct for this a new score, S' was defined, so that 
S'=B%/2 if B% is positive, and 
S'=B% if BY is negative 
A further transformation yields a score, S, such that the range of possible 
scores is from 0 to 100, where 100 indicates the maximum possible ethnocentric 
bias (all responses are directed to the other person of one’s own race), 0 indicates 
the maximum possible opposite bias (all responses are directed to one or both 
persons of other race), and 50 indicates the neutral point (responses are divided 
exactly according to random expectation). The transformation is 
S=1-5(S)+50 
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Authority, Power, and 
the Ability to Influence’ 


W. G. BENNIS, N. BERKOWITZ, M. AFFINITO, AND 
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THE rapid development of organizational structures may be understood in terms 
of the need to create systems which will facilitate the effective integration and 
coordination of large numbers of people. One particular system which has evolved 
in response to the need is that of the formal bureaucratic structure. Inherent in 
(and partially defining) the bureaucratic organization is a set of integrated or 
interlocking positions (as defined by a set of expectations) and the associated 
behaviors. Presumably the behaviors of the occupant of the position are determined 
previous to occupancy. This allows the rational and considered delegation of 
functions and responsibilities with some assurance that they will in fact be per- 
formed. It also enables the system to ingest new members with minimal effect on 
the behavior of the system as a whole. 

The advantages of such a system reside in its stability and rationality. Partici- 
pants have certain duties to perform and no others; they are responsible to certain 
people and to no others; the evaluation of the performance of subordinates by these 
people is by selected criteria and no others. This rationality and stability can 
exist because of the large amount of behavior which is determined by the needs of 
the system. 

But, fortunately, or unfortunately, the occupants whom we have spoken of are 
people; that is, they are individuals with certain kinds of operative needs and 
methods for satisfying these needs; they have a backlog of previous experience with 
which they approach the organization. They are not ‘hollow shells’ and conse- 
quently much of their behavior is ‘inner-determined’. Since an organizational 
structure cannot be erected on the assumption of externally determined behavior, 
a way has to be found to limit those idiosyncratic behaviors which might inhibit 
the goal attainment of the organization. Activities directed toward the suppression 
of behaviors that interfere with goal attainment, and support of those behaviors 
which are facilitative, are referred to as control functions. Specifically under dis- 
cussion are those processes by which the organization ensures the performance of 
certain behaviors by members of the system. 

A certain amount of the problem is handled by the process of socialization. 
The developing child soon learns to do as others bid him. He does this primarily 
because punishment previously followed non-compliance while reward followed ” 
compliance. As he internalizes the values and norms of his society he soon accepts 
the legitimacy of the situation. It becomes ‘right’ that occupants of various posi- 
tions should direct selected aspects of his behavior. He develops a complex set of 
expectations about himself in relation to these others. Thus, when the prospective 


1. Paper read at the American Sociological Society Annual Meetings, Washington, D.C., 
August 27-9, 1957. This study has been —— by the American Nurses’ Foundation. 
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employee arrives at the threshold of the structure, he has had previous experience 
with ‘superiors’ and is prepared to accept direction from those ‘above him’. Should 
he deviate too frequently or extensively from the expected behavior, he is aware 
that various sanctions will be applied. He will then either conform or leave the 
system. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


Control, or the ability to influence the behavior of subordinates, is based in 
part upon the latter’s acceptance of this aspect of the relationship. However, we 
are faced frequently with the fact that the occupants of the same or similar posi- 
tions within an organization differ as to their ability to influence their subordinates’ 
activities. This is sometimes referred to as ‘good’ or ‘poor’ supervision. In socio- 
logical terms, the differential in the ability to influence can be understood in terms 
of authority and power, where the former is usually understood to mean the ability, 
based on the right accrued to an occupant of a certain elevated position, to make 
people do things that they do not wish to do. We all know, however, that these 
officially sanctioned leverages do not work on all the people all the time. Power, 
on the other hand, is the actual ability to control, which may or may not be a right 
based on a particular position. Power may result from diverse factors, such as 
prestige, physical coercion, persuasion, and class (7). As Merton points out, 
*... positions in the class, power, and prestige hierarchies contribute to the potential 
for interpersonal influence, but do not determine the extent to which influence 
actually occurs’ (3). Thus, authority is the potentiality to influence based on a 
position, whereas power is the actual ability of influence based on a number of 
factors including, of course, organizational position. 

Our theoretical orientation in this paper diverges from the usual sociological 
framework in that we view authority and power not as the ability to influence 
necessarily, but as the ability to control the reward systems of the organization. 
Influence, then, is viewed as a consequent variable dependent on the ability of the 
organization to manipulate the appropriate rewards—appropriate to the member- 
ship of the organization. This general orientation is derived from the Law of 
Effect: behaviors that seem to lead to rewards tend to be repeated, whereas be- 
haviors that seem not to lead to rewards or seem to lead to punishment tend not 
to be repeated.* 

Applying this principle to a social situation, we can say that getting people to 
behave in certain ways is equivalent to influence and the degree of influence is 
dependent on the ability to control the perceived or actual rewards and punish- 
ments of the objects in the influence process. 

We define authority, then, as the ability to reward and punish derived from the 
rights associated with 2 position; whereas power is defined by a number of condi- 
tions, not necessarily derived from the formal position. Authority is the legitimized 
right to means-end control; power is the actual control of means-ends. The main 
advantage of this definition is that it leads to some conceptual clarification of the 
influence process, which social psychologists and others have confounded, owing, 
in part at least, to the use of a variety of terms such as prestige, status, power, 





2. For an explication of the ‘Law of Effect’ and organizational behavior see (2). 
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authority, leadership, to indicate either the antecedents or consequences of the 
influence process interchangeably. 

A further advantage is that we can now discuss the influence process in such 
a way as to distinguish those cases where power and authority converge—where 
the ability to reward and punish resides in the formal organizational position— 
and those cases where power and authority diverge—where the ability to reward 
and punish is not a function of the formal position. Indeed, we assume that if an 
organization is to effect maximum control over its membership, authority and 
power must be coterminous. Where they diverge, two systems of influence can be 
observed, an informal and a formal, the consequences of which are not at all times 
predictable, which in turn threaten the stability of the system. Where such discre- 
pancies between power and authority exist, they arise, we contend, under two 
general conditions: (a) where the superior in an organization does not in fact 
maintain the adequate means for the need-satisfaction of the subordinates, i.e. 
where he does not control the appropriate rewards and punishments; or (b) where 
the superior does not accurately perceive the means for the need-satisfaction of his 
subordinates. 

The general thesis presented here is that, where authority and power diverge, 
the ability of the formal authority to influence the behavior of the subordinates 
will be seriously impaired. 

It is proposed that investigation into this discrepancy between authority and 
power may clarify the process and the variability of influence. 


METHOD 


Pursuant to this aim, data were collected on 90 nurses working in six Out- 
Patient Departments (hereafter referred to as OPD) in a large Eastern city. These 
OPDs were heterogeneous in nature, consisting of units attached to a large muni- 
cipally supported hospital, a large private hospital, two smaller private hospitals, 
a denominational hospital, and finally there was an OPD having only a loose con- 
nection with a major hospital unit. The data were collected in three stages involv- 
ing an initial questionnaire, a second more elaborate questionnaire answered 
individually but in a group setting, and finally a two-hour individual interview. 
The data reported in this paper comprise a segment of those collected. 


RESULTS 


A. Influence and Effectiveness of Reward Systems 

Our thinking about the process by which influence may be accomplished led 
us to consider the kinds of rewards available in the organization. The problem, 
is that what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander: i.e. equal rewards 
contain differential weight or may not be considered rewards for different indi- 
viduals. In considering the effectiveness of a reward system, the investigator must 
base his thinking on the rewards available in relation to those desired.* 





3. Studies in a variety of field settings indicate that satisfaction is not exclusively determined by 
some objective reward, but by rewards obtained in relation to some other individual or group 
with their purview (see 3, ch. 8; 4; 6). 
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Thus it was reasoned that, if the effectiveness of reward systems could be 
measured in terms of discrepancy or congruence between rewards desired and those 
available to personnel, we should have an inkling about the ability of the super- 
visor to influence subordinates, This is a simple derivation of the Law of Effect: 
individuals do what you want them to when you reinforce this activity by appro- 
priate rewards. It was predicted, then, that in hospitals with more effective reward 
systems supervisors could exert greater influence than supervisors in hospitals with 
less effective reward systems. 

The ‘effectiveness’ of reward systems is the degree to which the rewards that 
are more likely to be given are congruent with those that are hoped for by the 
subordinates. This is obviously difficult to measure precisely, but in order to get 
at least a rough idea as to the congruence, we simply asked nurses (1) What 
rewards were the ones more likely to be given and (2) What kinds of rewards they 
hoped to receive. Effectiveness of the reward system is then determined by the 
degree of overlap. Since in the actual responses the degree of overlap was extremely 
low, the criterion for congruence was also set at a low level. The two responses 
were said to be congruent if a single reward was perceived as one of the more likely 
ones, and also was one that was desired. The responses of some Ss indicated that 
they were verbalizing rewards as being more likely simply because they were 
reluctant to say that none was likely. Since this was the case, the congruence 
between rewards ‘hoped for’ and ‘more likely’ was calculated in two ways. First 
(Measure I) simply by taking the responses at face value and noting the overlap. 
Second (Measure II) by noting the overlap between the rewards ‘hoped for’ and 
those which were judged by the research team (on the basis of the S’s response) 
as really being more likely. The percentage of nurses giving congruent responses at 
each hospital was computed by both measures. The percentages are given in 
Table 1, Those with the highest percentage are said to have the most effective 
reward system, and have been ranked accordingly in Table /. 





TABLE 1 
Measure I Measure Il 
% of nurses % of nurses 
congruent giving congruent 
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It will be noted that although the percentage of congruent responses changes 
with the measure, the hospitals maintain their membership in the group with the 
most effective reward system (ranks 1, 2, 3) and the least effective reward system 
(ranks 4, 5, 6). That is, if the hospitals are divided in half according to the per- 
centage of nurses giving congruent responses (which defines effectiveness of the 


TABLE 2 





Measure I Measure II 
Number of | Number of Number of | Number of 
Hospitals congruent not congruent not congruent 


congruent 
ranked responses _—responses__—— Totals responses Totals 





1,2,3 21 





4, 5, 6 





Totals 








x*=6°57; p<-05 x°=6-41; p<-05 


reward system), the same hospitals are placed in the upper or lower group by 
each measure. These two groups of hospitals are significantly different from one 
another, as indicated in Table 2. 

To measure the extent of influence exerted by the supervisor of each OPD, 
the following operations were performed. Each nurse in the sample was given a 


TABLE 3 AVERAGE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN NURSES AND SUPERVISORS ON 
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list of ‘activities which she might perform at one time or another’. She was in- 
structed to rank each activity according to the amount of time spent in its per- 
formance during the course of an average day. The same list was given to the 
supervisors in the sample. They were instructed to rank each activity according to 
the amount of time that they desired the nurses to allocate to it. The discrepancy 
between the ranks assigned by the nurse and by her own supervisor was com- 
puted. Table 3 presents the average discrepancy within each area. It is interest- 
ing to note that the higher discrepancies occur in those areas which seem quite 
central to the nurse’s role.‘ 


TABLE 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS OF 
REWARD SYSTEM AND DISCREPANCIES 
BETWEEN NURSES AND SUPERVISORS 











Total Combined 
Hospital discrepancy __ discrepancies 
Hospitals with A 
more effective *(N=16) 476 Zx= 1056 
reward systems B 
*(N=7) 167 N=38 
Cc 
*(N=15) 413 x=27-79 
Hospitals with D 
less effective *(N=5) 150 2x=1190 
reward systems E 
*(N=23) 863 N=35 
F 
*(N=7) 177 x=34-00 
t=2:84; p< 01 


*Ss eliminated from sample when complete ranking not performed. 


To test the effect of the reward system on the ability to influence, the total 
discrepancy between rankings made by each nurse and by her supervisor was 
computed. Since the supervisor ranked the activities according to the way in which 
she desired her subordinates to spend time, it is assumed that the higher dis- 
crepancies reflect lower degrees of ability to influence. Table 4 indicates that in 
those hospitals which have the more effective reward systems, the ability of the 
supervisors to influence their subordinates is greater than in those hospitals which 


have less effective ones. 
B. Maintenance of Membership Within the Organization 


Another aspect in the area of influence is that of inducing the nurses to main- 
tain membership within the organization. In order for a system to maintain itself 





4. The top three in di ies, clinic administration (5-0), ing (4-0), and physical nursi 
care (3-5) are tnieaniodeamen role. In clinic pers es ‘ataneren 
spend more time the supervisors say they want the nurses to, while in learning and physical 
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while still achieving a high level of goal attainment, a minimal degree of turnover 
of personnel is desirable. The problem in nursing is especially acute as a result 
of a national shortage of trained professionals. In this area we can consider the 
ability of the organization to influence the nurse in regard to continuing their 
present relationship to the system. 

One factor that induces a nurse to continue nursing is obviously that of wages. 
However, wages will not keep a nurse at a particular hospital’s OPD. She can ob- 
tain employment elsewhere merely by announcing her availability. The problem 
of ‘job-hopping’ is an important one for those interested in the improvement of 
patient-care. In order to investigate this area, each nurse was asked what she would 
do should she inherit a large sum of money. Wages were thus eliminated as a 
motivation. The responses were categorized as to those which indicated the con- 
tinuance of employment as a full-time nurse, and those which indicated a change 
of some sort or a withdrawal from the medical field. These responses were then 
related to the effectiveness of reward systems within the various hospitals. 


TABLE 5 





Continue as 
Hospitals full-time nurse Other Totals 





with more effective reward systems 
with less effective reward systems 
Totals 





x*=3-20; p<-08 


Table 5, which approaches statistical significance, indicates once again that 
the effectiveness of the reward system is a partial determinant of the ability to 
influence. In this case, the desired activity is simply the maintenance of the present 
employment situation. 


C. Awareness of Rewards 

It is known, however, that nurses do change jobs frequently. It is also known 
that nurses leave the nursing profession. How can one account for this in terms of 
our theoretical orientation? Some data that were originally collected for other 
purposes shed some light on this question. First, one can investigate the degree to 
which supervisors are aware of the kinds of rewards that are important to the 
nurses. In the preceding discussion of reward systems, one should note that the 
modifying phrases ‘more effective’ and ‘less effective’ were used. These are phrases 
dealing with relative states. In no hospital did more than 63-2 per cent of the’ 
nurses report one or more desired rewards as being likely. When coder judgement 
defined the likely rewards, the highest percentage drops to 52-6 per cent; the lowest 
to 0 (see Table 1). In the hospital with the most effective reward system only 63-2 per 
cent or 52-6 per cent (depending upon the measure) saw any congruence between 
the rewards that were more likely to be given and those which were desired. 
When the contrast was made between the rewards reported as desired by the 
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nurses in the sample and those which the supervisors reported they were likely 
to give, there is some degree of divergence. 

"Although no statistical analysis should be attempted on Table 6, it does raise 
a question regarding the awareness of the supervisors as to what kinds of events are 
rewarding to nurses. The nurses presented a wider range of rewards than the super- 
visors offered and only 5 of the potential 14 rewards (really 13 since one type was 
‘take me out of the OPD’) appeared in both sets of responses. This is probably due 
to the fact that there were many more nurses than supervisors in our sample. How- 
ever, an interesting field experiment would be to attempt to increase the super- 
visor’s awareness of the desired rewards and to determine the effects on the ability 
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to influence. 
| TABLE 6 
Rewards** mentioned Rewards not mentioned Totals 
by Supervisors by Supervisors 
Remade miationdtyNee 8 tiS 6 iu 
Rewards not mentioned by Nurses 3 0 3 
Totals 8 6 14 





tee <p of Rewards Most Commonly **Supervisors’ Ranking of Rewards Most Likely to be 
‘or 








e Given to Nurses PY 
i. § 33-3 1.3 231 
2. Praise 19-6 2. Praise 19-2 
4. Botterion( ibility withou w toe iis 
‘more responsi! without pro- . § * 
motion’ 8-8 5. Report performance to higher-ups and put on 
5. Educational opportunities 69 permanent record 11S 


Awareness, in and of itself, however, is probably not sufficient. Consideration 
should be given to the ability of the supervisor to manipulate the rewards of the 
nurse whether or not she is aware of them. Many of the usual kinds of rewards 
are not accessible to the supervisor. The initial salary levels, for example, are 
usually fixed with increments determined solely by length of employment. Also, 
most supervisors are unable to discharge subordinates, and in view of the shortage 
of nurses this possibility becomes still more remote. The hours of work are rela- 
tively fixed in the OPD so that one cannot use them as rewards either, which is 
certainly possibie in the wards. 

D. Manipulability of Rewards 

As part of the larger body of data from which this study was extracted, infor- 
mation was gathered that bears on the ability of supervisors to manipulate rewards. 
We asked the subjects what they would miss most should they leave nursing. The 
rationale for this question was simple. If we assume that rewards satisfy needs, 
| then the satisfactions obtained from the work should provide us with the indicators 
| ee ey een ee eee 

indicates. 

Not one was considered manipulable by the supervisor. All were related to an 
| a informal rather than a formal reward system; and even the informal rewards 
not be offered or withheld by the supervisor. 
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To summarize, then, our data suggest that the supervisors may not accurately 
perceive the appropriate reward system of the nurses; but, still more important, 
they are not in a position to increase or withold rewards, even if they saw them veri- 
dically, because of their inability to manipulate those factors which the nurses 


TABLE 7 





Usually controlled Usually not* controlled 
by Supervisor by Supervisor 











view as satisfactions. Keeping our initial formulation in mind, then, we have a 
situation wherein supervisors do not maintain the means necessary to control the 
need-satisfaction of their subordinates; in short, a situation where influence is 
limited and where power and authority diverge. (Where the ability to reward and/or 
punish does not reside in legitimized roles.) 


E. Dissatisfaction and Advancement 

Thus far our data point to the effectiveness of the reward system as a partial 
determinant of the ability of the supervisors to influence the daily activities of their 
subordinates. It also affects the ability of the organization to influence the nurses 
to maintain their employment once the financial consideration is removed. We 














TABLE 8 
Responses specifically No mention of Totals 
Hospitals mentioning leaving leaving 
with more effective reward systems 38 8 46 
with less effective reward systems 25 16 4 
Totals 63 24 87 
x*=5-08; p<-05 


should now like to introduce one final set of data that is not consistent with the 
theoretical orientation of this paper. As a part of the second questionnaire a series 
of semi-projective cartoons were presented to Ss. Within each cartoon a figure is 
shown as starting a sentence. The respondent was instructed to complete it. The 
particular cartoon in question was designed to determine the kinds of rewards 
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given to ‘better’ nurses. It shows a nurse in conversation with her supervisor, who 
is saying, ‘In the past year 3 of our best young nurses have ——.’ It was expected 
that the completions would involve such things as ‘been promoted’, ‘been com- 
mended by the nursing service’, “been able to teach others their skills’, etc. The 
obtained responses, however, for the most part dealt with leaving. That is, the 
reward for being one of ‘the best young nurses’ was to get out of the OPD. The 
responses were coded for this dimension by dividing those responses which speci- 
fically mentioned leaving from those which did not. The effect of the reward system 
on the responses was determined from Table 8. 

In view of the material in preceding sections of this paper, it is not very sur- 
prising that most responses mentioned leaving. But the relationship of the effec- 
tiveness of the reward system was exactly opposite to prediction. The more effec- 
tive the reward system, the greater the number of ‘leaving’ responses is the obtained 
relationship. In the light of this finding, a modification of the previous thinking 
was demanded. In order properly to interpret the responses one should remember 
that the instrument is a semi-projective one. The responses were objectively not 
about the respondents themselves, as is the case in Table 5. It is suspected, there- 
fore, that the answers should be taken as indicative of dissatisfaction, rather than 
as indication that they would like to resign. These are two different kinds of 
events. 

To explain the finding, the assumption must be made that the frequency (objec- 
tive or perceived) with which rewards are accorded for desirable performance is 
low. This assumption gains some support from the supervisors’ lack of awareness 
of what is a meaningful reward and also from their inability to manipulate them. 

Now, in a situation, some rewards are more likely to be given than are others. 
When the rewards which are more likely to be given correspond to those which are 
hoped for, the reward system was then said to be effective. In constructing this 
measure we did not consider the objective or perceived frequency with which the 
‘more likely’ rewards were accorded. Thus, the ‘more likely’ rewards could still 
be given very infrequently. 

If this is the situation in the OPD, then the following reasoning may hold. In 
OPDs having more effective reward systems, the rewards that are offered are more 
meaningful (by definition). Thus we see from Table 5 that more nurses in these 
hospitals would continue nursing in their present capacity. But the fact that these 
rewards which are important to the nurses are accorded only infrequently creates 
dissatisfaction, so that in the semi-projective question more responses indicate 
‘leaving’. The explanation is, then, that the more important the rewards, the 
greater the ability to influence. But in a situation in which the rate of reward is low, 
dissatisfaction will be higher in organizations with meaningful rewards than in 
organizations with less meaningful rewards. This is consistent with our data which 
show that in hospitals with less effective reward systems the nurses are less apt to 
continue working at their present job (Table 5), but there is also less tension or 
dissatisfaction, since the infrequent granting of rewards deprives them of less than 
it would were the rewards more meaningful. 

This is, of course, a post hoc explanation of data that turned out contrary to 
prediction. The explanation is amenable to empirical investigation. The implication 
of this explanation is that the more effective reward systems may increase the 
ability to influence but at the same time heighten the dissatisfaction of the employees 
should the frequency of reward be low. 
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Another post hoc explanation may be suggested which does not require the 
assumption of frequency of reward. Our theoretical formulation would indicate 
that those individuals who were rewarded would be more highly motivated than 
individuals who were not rewarded. Some evidence for this can be seen in Table 5, 
where we establish the fact that nurses from the effective-reward-system hospitals 
would be more inclined to continue in nursing than nurses from less effective reward 
systems. But in the OPD where can a highly motivated nurse go but out of the 
system? There are no institutional means for promotion except through adminis- 
trative channels, and there is sufficient evidence that nurses do not want to do 
administrative work, or claim they do not (1). Hence, as shown in Table 5, the 
nurses are motivated to continue nursing, but in order to advance they must leave 
the OPD (Table 8). 

These data suggest a general proposition about organizational behavior. Where 
an organization (containing highly technical personnel such as scientists, engineers, 
nurses) does not provide clear-cut channels for advancement utilizing these tech- 
nical skills, the highly motivated skilled personnel will tend to search for other 
employment opportunities. In most organizations good performance is rewarded 
by promotion; and promotional channels are customarily designated by what 
Barnard called ‘scalar status’—that is, the command over personnel, administra- 
tive power, etc. Organizations do not usually provide means for upward mobility 
through a competency or skill hierarchy; that is, there are no clear-cut avenues for 
promotion or visible rewards for technical work. The technical worker, when he 
attains proficiency, is rewarded by placing him in positions where his skills will 
not be utilized and where he will be performing functions for which he was not 
trained and for which he may have distaste. This type of advancement (where 
training and skills become obsolete) can be observed in most organizations where 
technical and scientific work have to some extent become bureaucratized. This has 
led to doctors qua administrators, nurses qua supervisors, scientists qua depart- 
ment heads or administrators, engineers gua managers, etc. In some organizations 
measures are being taken to avoid this problem by creating a dual hierarchy 
system; that is, a skill hierarchy where advancement can be gained by reward- 
ing personnel with accreditments for performing better technical work, and an 
administrative hierarchy, where individuals trained in management practices 
reside.® 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


We have investigated the effects of a reward system on influence in an OPD 
setting. We have seen that where the reward system is effective there is a higher 
degree of influence, as measured by congruency of rewards likely and rewards 





5. The following assumptions underly this post hoc explanation: . 

1. Individuals who are rewarded are more highly motivated than unrewarded individuals. 

2. This motivation, referred to in 1, includes a motive to advance. 

3. Highly motivated nurses see advancement through a ‘skill hierarchy’. 

4. Administrative duties are not perceived as an aspect of the skill hierarchy. : 

5. Thus in hospitals with more effective reward systems (where the nurses are more motivated) 
more nurses leave the system to advance since no skill hierarchy exists. They remain in nursing 
but leave the OPD. 
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hoped for. That is, people do what they are rewarded for doing. We have also 
shorvn that not only are the supervisors not aware of the reward possibilities 
of their subordinates, but that they do not seem to have the facilities for control- 
ling the rewards of their subordinates.® 

Thus we have a situation where power does not reside in established positions 
of authority in the organization. 

The practical implications of these findings may affect nursing administration. 
Does the lack of control over need-satisfaction contribute to the rapid turnover in 
nursing? Can institutional means be provided for advancement through a tech- 
nical hierarchy equivalent to an administrative hierarchy in order for highly 
motivated nurses to advance within the organization instead of leaving the organi- 
zation? Can supervisors be provided with more accurate perceptions of what the 
nurses consider to be rewards? And, even more, can supervisors control more 
rewards congruent to the nurses’ wishes? 

From a theoretical standpoint the study has alerted us to the complexity of the 
reward system as it relates to the influence process. Two general types of rewards 
have to be considered: those dealing with psychological factors, and those with 
sociological factors. Included under the former rubric are: (a) importance of reward 
as defined by the congruence between hoped-for and likely rewards; (b) frequency 
of rewards, which our data suggest is crucial, particularly when the rewards are 
important; and (c) accurate perception of the reward as seen by the rewarder. 
From a sociological standpoint, rewards must be available through institutional 
means but, in addition, they must be manipulable by the supervisor, or the poten- 
tiality to influence will be seriously limited. 

Defining influence as the consequence of the control of rewards and punish- 
ments enables us to make certain statements about the adequacy of the reward 
system of an organization, as it relates to the influence process. Conversely, 
defining authority and power in terms of ability to control rewards and punish- 
ments provides the investigator with a powerful independent variable capable of 
making predictions about the influence process in organizations. 
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Cohesiveness, Perception, 


and Values’ 
JOHN DOWNING 





THE concept of cohesiveness has come to be regarded as one of the key concepts 
in the study of small groups and even for social psychology as a whole, for it is 
an attempt to define the very stuff of social interaction. It is the operationally 
defined equivalent of McDougall’s (5) instinct of gregariousness—the cement which 
binds all human groups together. Festinger, Schachter, and Back (4) define cohe- 
siveness as the average resultant force acting on members with direction towards 
the group. This cohesiveness is measured in terms of the attractiveness of the group 
for its members, and the sociometric questionnaire is the measuring tool. Schachter 
(8) calls this the ‘cohesiveness-attraction theory’, and he asserts with Festinger and 
Back (4) that ‘the greater the cohesiveness the greater the power of the group to 
influence its members’. 

In their ‘Experimental Study of Cohesiveness and Productivity’ (8), Schachter 
and his associates found that cohesiveness is a determining factor in productivity 
when the group attempts to influence the group member to decrease his rate of 
production, but they failed to find a similar effect when the group induction was 
towards increased productivity. Berkowitz (2), however, suggests that the failure 
was a function of the task given to the subjects in Schachter’s experiment. Ber- 
kowitz gave his subjects a task in which more improvement in production was 
possible, and found that high-cohesive groups influence their members to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent than do low-cohesive groups both when the group induc- 
tion is towards increased productivity and when it is in the direction of decreased 
productivity. 

Asch (1) has studied the influence of group pressure on judgements, and has 
shown that pressure for uniformity of judgements is especially strong if the 
member sees that the group is unanimously against him. In addition, the clarity 
of the stimulus and the size of the opposition are factors determining whether or 
not an individual will yield to group pressure and give judgements in accord with 
the group norm. However, Asch emphasizes that striking individual differences 
are to be found between subjects in the same experimental situation. 

Is cohesiveness a determining factor in the influence of group pressure on 
judgements? Will a high-cohesive group exert more pressure on its members to 
conform to the group norm of judgements of a visual stimulus than a group low 
in cohesiveness? Schachter and Berkowitz seem to have demonstrated that as far _ 
as productivity is concerned ‘the greater the cohesiveness the greater the power 
of the group to influence its members’, but does this also apply to judgements 
of visual stimuli? These are the questions we were concerned with in embarking 
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upon this study of the effects of cohesiveness on conformity to a group norm for 
judgements of the extent of autokinetic movement. 

The major hypothesis to be tested was that subjects in high-cohesive groups 
should conform more readily to the group norm for estimations of autokinetic 
movement than subjects in low-cohesive groups. As a sub-hypothesis it was 
expected that our major hypothesis would hold, irrespective of the direction of 
induction, i.e. if the group attempts to influence the subject to increase his estima- 
tions, high-cohesive groups should be more successful than low-cohesive groups, 
and the same should hold if the group attempts to influence the subject to decrease 
his estimations. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Each subject was asked to make estimations of autokinetic movement in two 
situations: 


(a) On his own in an Individual Session 
(b) As a member of a group of three in a Group Session. 


In the group situation four combinations of the variables cohesiveness and 
direction of induction were used: 


1. High cohesive, positive induction (abbreviated Hi Co + Ind.) 
2. Low cohesive, positive induction (Lo Co + Ind.) 
3. High cohesive, negative induction (Hi Co — Ind.) 
4. Low cohesive, negative induction (Lo Co — Ind.) 


The apparatus was a modified form of that used by Sherif (9) in his classic 
study of social factors in perception. In a light-proof and quiet room, the subject 
sat at 3-5 metres from the stimulus light, which was mounted on a table 87 cm. 
from the floor. The stimulus light was a point of light exposed through a hole, 
1 mm. in diameter, in one end of a tight metal box 7 cm. diameter and 13-3 cm. 
long. The source of light was a small bulb supplied by a 44-volt battery. Two 
thicknesses of tissue paper were placed between the hole in the metal box and 
the bulb to diffuse the light. 

Eight female and nine male subjects were used. At least two female and two 
male subjects were assigned to each of the four possible combinations of the vari- 
ables, cohesiveness and direction of induction, in the Group Session. In the Group 
Session one bona fide subject was placed with two stooges, i.e. experimenter’s 
assistants, but he was led to believe that they were subjects like himself. Mixed 
groups were never used. Male subjects were placed with male stooges, and female 
subjects with female stooges. 
cian subjects Say a volunteers, obtained as a result of an advertisement 

up in aco) ectory. None of the subjects had any knowledge of 0- 
logy or the autokinetic atiect, es ‘ tie seem 

Each subject was faced with the autokinetic movement situation under two 
conditions: first in an Individual Session and subsequently in a Group Session. 


(a) The Individual Session 
The subject was contacted by phone or letter and asked to attend for an inter- 
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view. When the subject arrived, the experimenter told him that he wanted to find 
out some facts about his personality, so that he could fit him into a team ‘which 
you will like and where you will be liked by your team-mates’. The subject was then 
given a personality form to complete, consisting of sixty-five modified items from 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Next, he was asked to speak 
into a microphone so that a recording of his voice could be made. The impression 
given to the subject was that this was part of the personality test. In fact the record- 
ing was required to ensure that an accurate discrimination between the subject’s 
voice and the voices of the two stooges would be possible when the Group Session 
recording was played back. 

The subject was told that the purpose of the next part of the experiment was 
to measure how quickly he could react to a signal and how good he was at estimat- 
ing distances in the dark. The following instruction was given to the subject: 

‘In a minute I shall take you to the dark-room. When the room is completely 
dark, I shall give you the signal to be ready by making a tapping sound, and then 
I shall show you a point of light. After a short time the light will start to move. 
As soon as you see it move, press the key. A few seconds later the light will 
disappear. Then tell me the distance it actually travelled. Try to make your esti- 
mates as accurate as possible. Please keep both hands on the table.’ 

The subject was then blind-folded and led to the dark-room. Thus, he had no 
visual clues as to the size of the dark-room. In the dark-room the subject sat at the 
table on which was the key which operated the timer. The room-light was switched 
off and the subject removed the blind-fold. The instructions were briefly repeated 
and any points not understood were made clear. The experimenter sat at a separate 
table at the other end of the room. The signal ‘ready’ was given before each 
exposure by a pencil tap on the table and the experimenter then switched on the 
stimulus-light. When the subject pressed his key this set the timer in motion so 
that after four seconds the light was automatically extinguished. After the light had 
disappeared, the subject reported orally the distance the light had travelled, and 
the experimenter recorded each judgement on a separate sheet of a paper pad. 
In actual fact, of course, there is no movement. The light remains stationary. If the 
subject failed to see movement within 30 seconds, the experimenter switched off 
the stimulus-light, and the distance was recorded as ’zero’. One hundred judge- 
ments were obtained from a subject in one session. 

At the end of the autokinetic experiment the subject was blind-folded again 
and taken back to the interviewing room. He was told that as soon as the per- 
sonality records had been examined he would be invited to take part in an experi- 
ment as a member of a congenial group. 


(b) The Group Session 

When the subject arrived he was interviewed by the experimenter, and it was 
then that the subject was given information making for high cohesiveness or low: 
cohesiveness (see section below on ‘Manipulation of the Variables’). 

The first stooge was already in his chair in the dark-room when the subject was 
brought in—blind-folded as in the Individual Session. The experimenter asked them 
to keep on their blind-folds while he fetched the third member of the group. The 
subject occupied the centre chair with the two stooges on either side of him. 

The experimenter switched off the room-light and said that the blind-folds 
could now be removed. He then gave the following instructions: 
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‘The task is the same as last time you came. I shall give you the signal, “Ready”, 
and then show you a point of light. After a short time the light will start to move. 
As soon as you see the light move, press the key. Press it the moment you see the 
light move. Don’t wait for the others. A few seconds later the light will disappear. 
Then I shall want you to tell me how far it actually travelled. Try to make your 
estimates as accurate as possible all the way through. Please keep both hands on 
the table.’ 

The group members were asked to give their judgements in a certain order, i.e. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
Trial (i) Stooge | S Stooge 2 
Trial (ii) S Stooge 2 Stooge 1 
Trial (iii) Stooge 2 Stooge 1 S 


etc. 


The whole of each Group Session was recorded on a tape-recorder. In the one 
hundred trials of the autokinetic effect, the procedure was the same as for the 
Individual Session. The stooges pressed dummy keys as nearly as possible to 
the same moment when the subject pressed his. This was designed to convince the 
subject that they were ‘seeing’ the ‘movement’ when he did. If the subject did not 
press his key, the stooges refrained from pressing theirs, and when the thirty 
seconds’ time-limit had elapsed, if one of the stooges had to speak first, he said, 
‘No movement.’ If the subject said there had been no movement the stooges 
with him. This was an attempt to avoid giving the subject any doubts about the 
objectivity of the movement. In one case this procedure was varied because the 
subject at his Individual Session had said that there was no movement on every 
one of the one hundred trials. Therefore at the Group Session the stooges gave very 
small estimations of movement (between one-tenth of an inch and half an inch) 
even when the subject declared that there was no movement. 

At the end of the autokinetic experiment a screen was placed in front of the 
apparatus, and the experimenter took the group members out of the room one by 
one, still treating the stooges as if they were genuine subjects. The subject was 
asked to indicate on a five-point scale his feelings about making an effort to meet 
his group again, and he was asked for his retrospections about the experiment. In 
particular, he was asked, ‘Do you think you were influenced in your estimates by 
the judgements of the other persons in the experiment?’ 


MANIPULATION OF THE VARIABLES 


(i) Cohesiveness 

The advertisement calling for volunteers for this experiment stated that it was 
important to have groups of people ‘who will be sure to like each other’, and that 
‘on the basis of recent research it is now possible to tell what kinds of people will 
probably like each other and what kinds of people will probably not get along well 
with each other’. 

At the first interview, on the occasion of the Individual Session, the subject 
was given a personality form to fill in, and it was suggested that the experimenter 
would be able to obtain information from this which would enable him to fit the 
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subject into a congenial group. When the subject arrived for the second interview, 
on the occasion of the Group Session, he was randomly assigned to either a high- 
or a low-cohesive condition. In the high-cohesive condition the subject was told 
that he was in an extremely congenial group and that ‘there is every reason to 
believe that you will like the people working with you and that they will like you’. 
In the low-cohesive condition the subject was told that, owing to the difficulty of 
arranging group meetings at a time suitable to all those concerned, it had not been 
possible to fit him into a congenial group. The experimenter said, ‘There is no 
reason to think that you will like the people working with you or that they will 
like you.’ 

After the Group Session the success of this manipulation was tested by the five- 
point sociometric question, ‘If it involved any effort on your part would you like 
to know the other people in your group better?’ The nature of the scale was ex- 
plained to the subject and he was asked to place a check mark against the answer 
that fitted his feelings: 


(a) Yes, I definitely would. 
(b) I think I would. 

(c) I am not sure. 

(d) I would rather not. 

(ce) Definitely no. 


(ii) Direction of Induction 

Each subject was randomly assigned either to positive induction conditions or 
to negative induction conditions. Under conditions of positive induction the two 
stooges attempted to increase the size of the genuine subject’s estimations by calling 
out ‘estimates’ that had a central tendency approximately 50 per cent higher than 
the mean of the subject’s original estimations at his Individual Session. The only 
exception to this was in the case of the subject whose mean for the Individual 
Session was zero. In his Group Session the stooges called out very small estima- 
tions (between one-tenth of an inch and half an inch). 

Under conditions of negative induction the two stooges attempted to reduce 
the size of the genuine subject’s estimations by calling out ‘estimates’ that had a 
central tendency approximately 50 per cent lower than the mean of the subject's 
original estimations at his Individual Session. 


RESULTS 


Success of Manipulation of the Cohesiveness Variable 


Table I presents the data from the sociometric question. All scores represent 
the actual check made by the subject on the five-point scale, ic. 1 was the lowest 
possible score and 5 the highest. 

On a Mann-Whitney U-test (6), the difference between the Hi Co and Lo Co 
subjects is significant at at least the 5 per cent level of confidence. This is usually 
considered to be sufficient evidence that the manipulation was successful in produc- 
ing high and low cohesiveness. 
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TABLE 1 RESPONSES TO SOCIOMETRIC QUESTION sut 
for 
Hi Co Subjects Score Rank Lo Co Subjects Score Rank In 
rat 
A 3 5:5 J 3 5-5 
B 4 115 K 3 55 est 
c 4 11:5 L 2 1-5 G 
D 4 11-5 M 2 1-5 : 
E 3 5:5 N 4 11-5 
i 4 115 re) 3 55 TA 
G 5 16:0 P 3 5:5 
H 5 16-0 Q 4 11-5 . 
I 5 16-0 
Success of Manipulation of the Induction Variable 
Table 2 presents data on the effect of positive induction on the subjects’ esti- 
mations. The figure quoted for each subject is the mean estimation for one hundred 
trials of autokinetic effect. Ts 
TABLE 2 POSITIVE INDUCTION—MEAN ESTIMATIONS (INCHES) 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SESSIONS 
Subject J K N fs) A B Cc F G 
Individ. (In.) 51:96 22-66 181 2-04 5-12 5:77 0-00 2:97 5-79 
Group (Gp.) 5485 32-43 3-69 2-99 6-48 7:50 0-00 4:57 6-98 
Gp.-In. +289 +977 +188 +095 +136 +1-73 000 +160 +019 a 
al 
Table 3 presents similar data for the effect of negative induction on the subjects’ 
estimations of autokinetic movement. a 
It is clear that the direction of induction had an important effect on the subjects’ a 
estimations. In the positive induction conditions all except one of the subjects d 
increased their estimations and in the negative induction conditions all except one | 
decreased their estimations. By a Wilcoxon Signed Rank Test (6), in both positive i 
and negative induction conditions, the difference between the mean estimation at 
the Individual Session and the mean estimation at the Group Session is significant 
at at least the 2 per cent level of confidence. 
TABLE 3 NEGATIVE INDUCTION—MEAN ESTIMATIONS (INCHES) 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SESSIONS 
L M P Q D E H I 
Individ. (In.) 1-94 2-41 0-53 5-15 4-67 2:23 2°51 1°55 
Group (Gp.) 1-09 1-05 0-63 2:87 3-10 1-60 2:16 0-61 
Gp.-In. —O85 -136 +010 -—2:28 —-157 -063 -035 —094 ti 
a 
The Effect of Cohesiveness on Success of Induction § 
No significant difference was found between the effect of Hi Co conditions and t 
Lo Co conditions on the success of either positive or negative induction, i.e. t 
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subjects in Lo Co conditions do not conform any less readily to the group norm 
for estimations of autokinetic movement than do subjects in Hi Co conditions. 
In fact there is a slight indication that subjects in Hi Co conditions may conform 
rather less readily to the group norm. 

Tables 4 and 5 present data showing the extent to which each subject’s mean 
estimation at the Individual Session was deflected towards the group norm at the 
Group Session. 


TABLE 4 PER CENT MOVEMENT TOWARDS THE GROUP NORM—POSITIVE 
INDUCTION CONDITIONS 











Hi Co Subjects % Rank Lo Co Subjects % Rank 
A 43-45 6 J 7:90 8 
B 35-67 7 K 90-10 2 
Cc 0-00 9 N 83-19 4 
F 93-57 1 Oo 83-33 3 
G 46°85 5 

TABLE 5 PER CENT MOVEMENT TOWARDS THE GROUP NORM—NEGATIVE 
INDUCTION CONDITIONS 

Hi Co Subjects % Rank Lo Co Subjects % Rank 
D 59-25 5 # 71°43 4 
E 57-80 6 M 95-10 1 
H 27-78 7 P — 41-67 8 
I 90-38 2 Q 88-72 3 





By a Mann-Whitney U-Test (6) the difference between the Hi Co conditions 
and Lo Co conditions is not significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

Table 6 presents data to show the number of subjects who showed marked 
acceptance of induction and the number of subjects who showed less marked 
acceptance of group induction under the two conditions, Hi Co and Lo Co. The 
distinction between positive and negative induction is ignored for this purpose. 


TABLE 6 MARKED AND LESS-MARKED ACCEPTORS OF 
GROUP INDUCTION 


No. of Ss whose No. of Ss whose 
estimations moved more estimations moved less 
than 60% towards the than 60% towards the 








group norm group norm 
Hi Co (+ and — Ind.) 2 7 
Lo Co (+ and — Ind.) 6 2 





The value of chi-square by a two-by-two table is 2°854, which indicates that 
the difference between the effect of Hi Co conditions and Lo Co conditions on the 
acceptance of group induction is significant at a level of confidence between the 
5 per cent and 10 per cent levels. This seems to suggest that there was a slight 
tendency for the subject in Lo Co conditions to be more influenced by group induc- 
tion than the subjects in Hi Co conditions. 
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Retrospections 


Of the seventeen subjects, only two thought that they had been definitely 
influenced by the other members of their group. Three others thought that they 
might have been ‘slightly’ influenced. In actual fact, it appears that only two 
were definitely not influenced. Of the five subjects who admitted being influenced 
at all, three were in Hi Co groups and two were in Lo Co groups. For people 
to accept group induction it is not necessary for them to know that they are 
doing so. 


Summary of Results 


The data indicate no necessary relationship between cohesiveness and the effect 
of group induction on estimations of autokinetic movement. Members of low- 
cohesive groups will accept induction towards larger or smaller estimates of move- 
ment no less than will members of high-cohesive groups. In fact, there is a slight 
indication that acceptance of group induction may be more marked under Jow- 
cohesive conditions. Most subjects who accepted the induction were not aware 
that they had done so. 


DISCUSSION 


The two findings of this experiment that are notable are: 

(i) The high-cohesive groups were not more effective than low-cohesive groups 
in influencing the subjects’ judgements. 

(ii) Further, there was even a tendency in the opposite direction, i.e. subjects 
in low-cohesive groups were more influenced than subjects in high-cohesive 
conditions. 

These findings seem to be in direct conflict with Festinger’s cohesiveness- 
attraction theory. As far as the first finding is concerned, it might be argued that 
the autokinetic situation is not sensitive enough to show up the effect of the cohe- 
siveness variable. Asch (1) has pointed out that the more ambiguous the stimulus 
the more likely the individual is to be influenced by the group. In our experiment 
the stimulus conditions were very unstable, and most subjects did express uncer- 
tainty about their judgements at some stage. However, the argument that this 
made the subjects so ready to be influenced that there was little opportunity for 
any difference between Hi Co and Lo Co conditions to show up, would not meet 
the second finding that subjects in Lo Co groups tend to be influenced rather more 
than subjects in Hi Co groups. This seems to be a direct contradiction of Schachter’s 
(7) statement that ‘Pch (pressure for change) should be higher for Hi Co than 
Lo Co groups’, and Festinger’s (3) view that ‘the person who does not agree with 
him (the subject) is seen as different from him and not an adequate referent for 
his opinion’. 

However, although our evidence conflicts with the generalizations quoted above, 
it does not conflict with the evidence their authors have put forward in support of 
them. They have shown, for example, that cohesiveness is a determinjng factor in 
the influence that a group has over the individual’s level of productivity (8) and 
in the extent to which a group rejects a deviant (7). We have shown, on the other 
hand, that cohesiveness does not determine the extent to which an individual is 
influenced by the group in the autokinetic situation. This finding suggests, at the 
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very least, that some limits need to be set to Festinger’s generalization that ‘the 
greater the cohesiveness the greater the power of the group to influence its mem- 
bers’. This power to influence may apply in the case of standards of productivity 
but not in the case of perceptual norms, and there seems to be a reasonable explana- 
tion for this difference. In the American and English cultures there are recognized 
moral obligations associated with adherence to a group standard of productivity, 
whereas there are no such obligations as regards perception of distance or move- 
ment. When group pressure requires an individual to increase or decrease produc- 
tion, he has ‘ought’ feelings about the pressure to conform. In school, the indi- 
vidual is reminded by his classmates that ‘C is a gentleman’s grade’, and at the 
same time he is condemned by his betters, and perhaps ridiculed by his fellows, 
if he falls too far below the average in diligence and attainment. Similar values 
attach to productivity in industry. The young worker soons learns not to ‘lick the 
boss’s boots’ by working too hard, but, on the other hand, his workmates will be 
no slower to condemn him if he fails to do his fair share. The position is quite 
different with regard to the perception of distance and movement. In the group 
situation the individual finding himself giving estimations of the distance moved by 
a light that are different from the judgements made by the other members, does not 
feel morally obliged to conform as he does in the productivity situation. If he 
thinks about the situation, it will be in terms of his ability at the task. These 
considerations lead us to suggest that Festinger’s hypothesis regarding cohesive- 
ness and the power of the group to influence its members is restricted to those 
situations where cultural values permit such influence. 

The slight tendency for Lo Co subjects to be more influenced than Hi Co sub- 
jects in this experiment may have been due to the subjects’ different interpretation 
of the situation in which they were being placed by the experimenter. The ‘low 
cohesive’ subjects, perhaps, experienced the situation as a threatening one, and so 
were more inclined to placate the other members of their group than were the ‘high 
cohesive’ subjects. The latter felt more reassured at being placed with people they 
would get on well with and who would get on well with them, and could, therefore, 
remain a little more independent and detached in their judgements. This raises the 
question as to whether experimenters in social-psychological studies of cohesive- 
ness have really been successful in manipulating the cohesiveness variable. The 
sociometric check may be simply a check of the experimenter’s suggestion, and the 
effect of such suggestion may be quite different from that intended by the experi- 
menter, despite the subject’s responses at the verbal level. It seems highly probable 
that the ‘cohesiveness’ of these artificial groups may be very different from cohe- 
siveness in everyday life. 


SUMMARY 


This study was aimed at testing the hypothesis that members of high-cohesive 
groups conform more readily to the group norm for estimations of autokinetic 
movement than do subjects in low-cohesive groups. Seventeen volunteers were 
randomly assigned to four conditions, representing the possible combinations of 
High Cohesiveness vs. Low Cohesiveness, and Negative Induction vs. Positive 
Induction. Cohesiveness was manipulated by telling the subjects either that they 
would like and be liked by their team-mates or that it had not been possible to 
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arrange for them to be placed in such a congenial group. In every case the ‘team- 
mates’ were the experimenter’s assistants (stooges). Under positive induction con- 
ditions the stooges attempted to increase the subject’s estimations, while under 
negative induction conditions they tried to decrease the subject’s estimations. 

Under all conditions the subjects’ estimations were influenced in the induced 
direction, but there was no significant difference between high-cohesive and low- 
cohesive groups. In fact, the results were slightly in the opposite direction to the 
one hypothesized. Low-cohesive subjects were slightly more influenced than were 
high-cohesive subjects. 

It is suggested that Festinger’s (4) cohesiveness-attraction theory, i.e. ‘the 
greater the cohesiveness the greater the power of the group to influence its mem- 
bers’, may be too generalized, and may be applicable only where the values of a 
particular culture sanction such influence. Some other limitations of laboratory 
studies of cohesiveness are indicated. 
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Standard Earning Progression Curves 


A Technique for Examining Individual Progress in Work 
ELLIOTT JAQUES 








I 


IN Measurement of Responsibility (1) 1 put forward the view, against a background 
of a new way of considering and measuring level of work, that there exist norms 
of differential payment for given levels of work, payment in accord with these 
norms being experienced as fair and equitable. I further suggested that these 
norms, which I expressed as an equitable work-payment scale, were intuitively 
known by members of the working population, and were shared by them in com- 
mon. I also indicated that there is a regular pattern of progression in the develop- 
ment of individual capacity in work (1, pp. 96-104); and that, furthermore, each 
person exerts a strong force towards obtaining work of a level consistent with his 
level of capacity—that a kind of Archimedes principle operates according to which 
each of us seeks his equilibrium level of work. 

If these suggestions are valid, one can postulate further that individuals who 
(a) are employed at a level of work consistent with their capacity; (b) have the 
opportunity to progress in level of work in accord with their growth of capacity; 
and (c) are getting payment and progress in payment that is equitable for their 
level of work, might be expected to experience a sense of harmony or balance with 
regard to their work, payment, and progress, and ought to show signs of this 
psychic equilibrium as distinct from those for whom the above circumstances do 
not operate. These latter, who deviate from this balanced state of affairs, ought to 
manifest signs of psychic disequilibrium, such as dissatisfaction, uncertainty, or 
masochistic gratification. ‘ 

I had at the time of writing the book some evidence for these assumptions about 
progress in level of work. This evidence derived from analyses that I had carried 
out upon the career progressions in successive jobs of six persons, in terms of the 
progress in their level of work as measured in time-span. The results did indeed 
suggest, as ordinary common sense would in any case have it, that individuals 
became unsettled if their level of work was too high or too low for their capacity. 
The idea then occurred that if individuals were not receiving payment that was 
equitable for the level of work that they were capable of carrying, then they would 
show signs of disequilibrium, and that this relationship between payment (and — 
progress in payment) and the capacity (and progress in capacity) of the individual 
could be studied in its own right. One of the potential results from the examination 
and study of this relationship might be that of establishing a systematic basis for 
considering questions of individual progress, and perhaps of developing better 
techniques for the administration of wage and salary increases. = 

I had the opportunity to test these assumptions in discussions with the Shop 
Stewards at the Glacier Metal Company. Difficulties had arisen over ‘merit 
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reviews for them, because many of them had to spend so much time away from 
their normal work. The details of the project itself need not concern us here. It is 
sufficient to say that we decided to examine the character of the actual earning 
progression of each individual. In order to form a clear picture of genuine ‘merit’ 
progress, as distinct from the increases which simply corrected for conditions 
of economic inflation, it was necessary to devise a rough method to eliminate 
the effect of inflation. The wages index was chosen for this purpose, and all 
the earning data were corrected to a chosen base period by the use of this 
index.* 

When these progressions were drawn for each person, I discovered in individual 
discussions that each person reacted to upward and downward movements in his 
earnings, as though they were movements towards or away from some inner per- 
sonal standard of what constituted an expected or desired progress for himself. 
Empirically, by trial-and-error method, a smoothed curve could be drawn that 
represented the quasi-stationary equilibrium for each one: deviations downwards 
in actual earnings from this smoothed curve being reacted to with dissastisfaction; 
and deviations above the curve (rare in an inflationary situation) being sensed as 
a kind of temporary phase of being relatively better off than one expected, it being 
taken for granted that one’s earnings might soon level out again. 


II 


This experience led me to the conclusion that there might possibly be a smoothed 
curve of progression in earnings for each person which coincided with his develop- 
ment in capacity, and hence represented the equilibrium situation with regard to 
his economic progress. It also seemed likely to me, since this was concerned with 
an aspect of human development, that these individual equilibrium curves might 
order themselves into a continuous family of curves according to a common under- 
lying pattern of biological growth, like a visually observable, regular pattern in 
which iron filings array themselves in response to a magnetic field of force. In 
order to check these notions, and to see whether I could construct some kind of 
approximation to an orderly pattern of equilibrium progressions, I decided to plot 
the actual earnings over time of a number of individuals. The wages index was 
again used as the basis of correcting the earnings, even though a very high propor- 
tion of my data now referred to salaried staff. In the absence of a salaries index, 
and within the rough limits of accuracy employed, the use of the wages index ap- 
a a reasonable method of removing the major effects of inflation from the 

ata. 
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Accordingly, the achieved earning data of some 250 persons were obtained in 
this way and set out in graphic form. These total emoluments comprised wage or 
salary, established bonuses, and that proportion of other forms of facility, such 
as a house or a car, as might be of recognized personal value to the individual. 
The data were set out on semi-logarithmic graph paper to facilitate plotting, and 
to enable percentage changes in earnings to be read directly from the charts by 
simple arithmetic measurement. The purpose of the study was to ascertain career 
movement, and therefore the earnings were plotted against age. All earnings were 
corrected to the value they would have had in June 1955, for the simple reason 
that the plotting was first done at that time, and it was easier for those who were 
taking part in the study to think in terms of their earnings as they were currently. 
I have continued to use June 1955 as the base period in all subsequent work, as a 
matter of convenience. In practice, I have found that it has been sufficient to use a 
correction factor which takes into account the average movement of the wages 
index in six-monthly periods. The June figure takes into account the wage index 
movements from April to September; the December figure, the movements from 
October to March. The correction factors for the six-monthly periods from 


December 1946 to June 1957—taking June 1955 as 1-00—are given in the following 
table. 


TABLE 1 THE CORRECTION FACTORS, 
1946-1957, TAKING JUNE 1955 as 1-00 





June 1952 1-18 
June 1947 1-52 Dec. 1952 1-13 
Dec, 1947 1-48 June 1953 1-13 
“43 Dec, 1953 1:10 
“42 June 1954 1-07 
*39 Dec. 1954 1-06 
39 June 1955 1-00 
“38 Dec. 1955 0-99 
33 June 1956 0-92 
“28 Dec. 1956 0-92 
‘21 June 1957 










The results of plotting the data are shown in Figure /. 

Each of the discrete progressions in this graph is the achieved progression in 
earnings of one person up to June 1955, corrected to the June 1955 level of the 
wages index. The figures include all changes in total emolument, whether negotiated 
awards or individual merit increases. It will be noted that practically all the progres- 
sions show downward movements at one or more points. Each of these downward 
movements represents a phase during which the wages index was increasing, and 
an individual’s increases in total emoluments had not been as great as the upward 





the mere fact of an individual’s increasing his standard of living does not necessarily r present 
. If his personal increase is identical with the average national increase, then 

y feel t he is better off in the sense of sharing with others the national prosperity, but 
vidhous hii ony better off in the sense of having made personal progress in his career relative 
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movement in the index.3 There are no instances where there was any decrease in 
money earnings. The data were obtained from individuals in five different com- 
panies. They were selected so as to include as far as possible progressions for all 
ages from 20 to 65, and earnings ranging from £8 per week up to £4,000 per annum. 
Women were excluded from the sample because of the complications in equating 
the value of men’s and women’s salaries. This last problem we shall return to later. 

If Figure 1 is examined, a very decided patterning of the individual progression 
curves may be noted. There is a fanning of the curves upwards from the lower 
left-hand corner. The general direction of the trend is that of a faster acceleration 
in the younger age group, slowing down at older age, but a higher rate of progress 
maintained throughout, the higher the earning level. 

I drew through this population of individual progressions a number of smoothed 
continuous curves shown in Figure 2, representing to me the general trend of move- 
ment of the individual curves, and discounting both the non-uniformity within 
individual progressions, and the deviations of individual curves, some of them gross 
deviations from what appeared to me to be the general trend. In drawing these 
trend lines by inspection, I took into account as much information as I had about 
the form I expected these equilibrium curves to take. Thus, for example, the most 
rapid rate of progress is made in early working life, and slows down with years. 
Those engaged in jobs providing the lowest pay tend to drop in level of work, and 
thus to lose in relative economic status in old age. Those engaged, at the other 
extreme, in work requiring the highest skill and knowledge and commanding the 
highest incomes, tend to move into positions of greater responsibility, as, for 
example, directors, statesmen, judges, and can be described as making continued 
progress in their careers well beyond the common retiring age of 65. Although 
some of the higher progressions tended to fall off rather more rapidly towards 
older age, sometimes as early as 40 or 45, I did not reflect this falling away in 
my smoothed curves, because this phenomenon is quite possibly a reflection of 
the fact that some individuals begin to age earlier than others; in other words, 
I decided to try to exclude the effect of premature decay processes. 

These smoothed curves, which I shall term Standard Earning Progressions 
(S.E.P.), are illustrated in a more elaborated form in Figure 3. The pattern of these 
standard progressions, drawn by the method I have described, follows the sig- 
moidal progression characteristic of biological growth, although this fact does not 
in itself prove that we are dealing with a biologically determined general pattern. 
It had, nevertheless, proved possible to draw, in the manner described, a set of 
smoothed curves—the standard earning progressions—which in a rough-and- 
ready way did some justice both to the very general trend of the actual earning 





of each increase in payment: one is the corrected value of the ’s earnings at the time of the 
increase; the other, the corrected value of his newly-incressed earnings. By this method, a step 
type of progression is obtained, which shows both the size of each increase and the change, if any, 
in the relative level of a person’s earnings between increases on account of movements in the wages 
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progressions and to the assumptions I had made about the direction these 
smoothed curves were likely to follow. It remained, however, to demonstrate 
whether or not the standard progressions were anything more than a neat but 
meaningless construction. I shall now turn to my findings from the use of these 
standard progressions which have led me to conclude that they do in fact represent 
a close approximation to a description of the lines of growth of time-span capacity 
in individuals, and therefore of the lines of equilibrium for actual earning progres- 
sions for those individuals in terms of the current equitable rates for levels of work 
consistent with their capacity. 

Before doing so, it will be necessary for me to define a few conventions which I 
shall adopt. A person’s earnings are the total emoluments (as defined earlier) he 
receives in connection with his work. His achieved earning progression refers to his 
relative progress in earnings corrected to the 1955 level of the Wages Index; when- 
ever this correction is not made, specific mention will be made of that fact. The 
standard earning progression array refers to the smoothed curves representing a 
best fit to the general direction of the achieved earning progressions of a population. 
The standard earning progressions composing the array will be separately referred 
to in terms of the weekly salary level they intersect at the age of 55: thus one can 
refer to that standard earning progression which begins at £11-00 per week at age 
25} years and moves up to £23-50 per week at age 40, crosses £34-75 per week at 
age 55, and finishes at £39-00 per week at age 60, as S.E.P. 34-75. The real earning 
capacity of an individual refers to the income he would be earning if he were 
employed at the full level of his capacity, and were earning an equitable rate of 
payment for his work; his earning capacity progression is the progression in earn- 
ings he would achieve were he to earn continuously at his real earning capacity 
level. 


III 


If there is any connection between the pattern of the course of the standard 
earning progression curves and that of the normal rate of development of capacity 
in individuals (that is to say, if the growth in normal earning capacity of an indi- 
vidual conforms to one of the array of standard earning progressions, so long as 
his development is not impeded either by psychological or physical illness, or by 
lack of opportunity and use through adverse socio-economic conditions); if it is 
true that each person seeks a level of work consistent with his capacity; and if, 
furthermore, it is true that each person seeks that rate of payment which is equit- 
able for his work; then evidence should be obtainable that each person strives to 
attain to a progress in his earnings which will conform to a standard earning 
progression. Conversely, if such evidence could be obtained, it would point 
towards there being a connection between the array of standard earning progres- 
sion curves and the pattern of normal development of capacity, even though it 
would not necessarily be definite proof of such a connection. 

__ To put this derived assumption in another way: if a person’s achieved progress 
in earning did conform to a standard earning progression, he ought to show evi- 
dence either (a) of being satisfied that, whatever else might be happening, he was at 
least achieving a rate of financial progress that matched his rate of development in 
capacity, or (b) of having a sense that his progress was maintaining a steady and 
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unvarying level above or below satisfaction level; if his achieved progression 
deviated downwards in relation to the standard progression pattern, he would 
experience a sense of retardation in his rate of progress in earning; if it deviated 
upwards in relation to the standard progression, he would experience a sense of 
acceleration in his rate of progress. 

Lying behind the derived assumption is a hypothesis that I should like to 
emphasize by more detailed elaboration. It is that a person’s primary drive with 
respect to his work is towards a level of work that can absorb his capacity; towards 
a job in which he can use his capacities to the full. His drive for money follows 
from this prime urge to employ his skill and talent in his work—and is a drive for a 
rate of reward that is equitable and gives him a relative economic status coinciding 
with his capacity. The notion that individuals strive in the first place to get all the 
money they can is, in my experience, a seriously oversimplified and unnecessaril 
nihilistic account of human behaviour. The present account, in assuming a person’s 
attitude towards his earnings to be founded upon norms of equity and to be 
completely inter-related with a primary striving for a level of work consistent with 
his capacity, thereby posits that conditions can be found which allow of equilibrium 

in the individual coincident with equilibrium in the economic sector of society. 

4 There is, of course, one obvious difficulty that we shall encounter immediately 

f we turn to consider what evidence there may be to support the foregoing assump- 

7 tions: firm evidence requires the possibility of determining a person’s level of 
capacity to carry responsibility in work, and the rate of development of that 
capacity. This capacity is something more than that which is measured by intelli- 

b: gence tests, as has been demonstrated repeatedly in studies of the relationship 

4 between intelligence and successful discharge of responsibility both in industry 


1 and in the Services. A rough working definition would be that it is the capacity of 





individuals to carry responsibility by exercising discretion on their own account 
for lesser or greater periods of time: in short, the time-span capacity of the 
individual. 

But naming a concept does not constitute a method of measuring what the 
concept is about.* In the absence of an objective measure, to ascertain a person’s 
time-span capacity is not a straightforward task. We shall have to be satisfied, 
therefore, with something less than the absolute measure it would be so desirable 
to have. 

As an intermediate step, it would have been extremely useful if, when a person’s 
achieved earning progression happened to conform to one of the array of standard 
earning progressions, it could have been taken to mean that his earning progres- 
sion was a true reflection of his growth in capacity. But as we have seen, any such 
interpretation would beg the whole question. It could just as readily have been a 
result of having progressed in payment at a rate consistently either above or below 
that warranted by his capacity. For example, the expression of this capacity might 
have been inhibited either through illness or through chronic lack of opportunity. 
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The impossibility of drawing any conclusions about a person’s capacity from his 
achieved earning progression is a matter of considerable importance. There is 
always the possibility of temptation, when a person’s achieved progression con- 
forms exactly to the pattern of the standard progression array, to assume that he 
has been making good progress. This type of conclusion is simply not warranted, 
and it is as well to remain consciously aware of this fact. 


IV 


In practice, however, it has turned out not to be too difficult to establish'a work- 
ing datum line for the individual and his growth in capacity; that is, tentatively to 
establish an estimate of his likely capacity progression, an estimate which may be 
modified upwards or downwards in the light of further experience of his progress. 
This datum line I shall term the estimated earning capacity progression. The tenta- 
tive fixing of this estimated earning capacity progression is achieved by combining 
time-span analysis® with the earning progression data, in the following manner. 

It is usually possible to find at least one point in an individual’s career where his 
level of work, and the equitable payment for that work, can be determined. The 
conditions I seek are conditions where a person has felt himself to be fully occupied 
in his work, yet showed himself capable of doing it, and was making progress in 
it that was requiring him to exercise his full capacity—even though he may have 
felt that his payment had not been keeping pace. Thus, for example, he may have 
been appointed at the age of 35 to a position with a range of level of work of 
6 months to 1 year, and a June 1955 equitable salary range of £775 to £1,150. He 
himself felt just ready for his new job, and his manager confirmed him after three 
months, say, as being just satisfactory, and likely to develop well. Or, another 
person may have reached the top level of a job with a time-span range of 3 months 
to 6 months, and an equitable salary range of £700 to £775, again, say, at the age 
of 35. He would know he had reached a ceiling because no further opportunity 
for new types of work or extension of responsibility presented itself. This experience 
of there being no further scope, of having encompassed the job, can usually be 
confirmed by the manager, who, finding that his subordinate has come to know 
every aspect of the job, can see no way of offering him more scope. In both 
these cases, for the different reasons described, I would make the assumption 
that they had reached the six-month time-span level, or the £775 equitable pay- 
ment level, at the age of 35 years. 

The greater the number of such estimates of capacity with age that can be cal- 
culated for a person, the farther it is possible to go towards constructing an 
estimated earning capacity progression for him. But even the estimation of one 
such point in a person’s career will often suffice for our purpose. For one such 
point will allow that standard earning progression to be selected which, according 
to our assumptions, ought to conform to the rate of progression in his normal 
earning capacity. 

In the absence of time-span data, a rough guide to a person’s estimated earning 
capacity progression may be obtained if he has progressed through a job or jobs 
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which have known salary brackets. His achieved progress, in terms of the age at 
which he reached various bracket limits, may be treated in the same manner as 
that described for time-span brackets. The estimated progression thus obtained 
will be limited in its accuracy by the accuracy with which the salary brackets 
themselves conform to the equitable rates for the range of level of work in the jobs 
concerned. Without time-span analysis—or some other form of measurement of 
level of work—the accuracy of this conformance between the salary brackets and 
the range of level of work cannot, of course, be known. 
The data can be handled directly on the Earning Progression Data Sheets which 
I have specially designed for this work (see Appendix, p. 189). It is a reproduction 
of one of these Data Sheets which is shown in Figure 3. lf we take the example 
above, of the two men who reached the £775 six-month time-span level at age 35, 
this point will be found to be traversed on the Data Sheet by S.E.P. £28-25 (see X, 
Figure 3). The assumption may be made that their estimated earning capacity 
progression will conform to S.E.P. £28-25. In practice, I have found it wise to 
allow a +5 per cent margin of error, and to think of a person’s estimated earning 
pacity progression in terms of a band. This method of representation is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. This band, the width of which corresponds to 10 per cent of the 
person’s total earnings, has been found to be sufficiently precise for the present 


purposes. 

Having by these means established an estimated earning capacity progression 
for a person, it is then possible to compare this estimated progression with his 
achieved earning progression, with his own feelings about his career, and, where 
available, with the assessment of his progress and potential by his employers. It 
was when these comparisons were carried out that some quite unexpected findings 
were hit upon. 


v 


Since the construction of the standard earning progressions in June 1955, I 
have had the opportunity to discuss with some 500 individuals their own feelings 
about their achieved earning progressions, as seen against the background of their 
estimated earning capacity. It is of considerable importance to note that these 
discussions (as indeed is all my work) were conducted within a social-analytic 
relationship’—one which allows of access to private aspects of a person’s feelings, 
judgements, and attitudes, and to pre-conscious aspects which have gone unrecog- 
nized by himself. I cannot say under what other conditions besides a 
relationship the phenomena I shall describe may be observed. But there are two 
conditions under which they are pretty unlikely to be observed: discussion between 
a manager and a subordinate; and ordinary conversation or public discussion 
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between friends, working colleagues, fellow trade unionists, etc. For in such dis- 
cussions, the deeper-lying personal feelings and views tend to be buried under the 
current stereotypes about what it is expected one’s views ought to be, or about 
what will influence the other person’s views in some particular direction. I am not 
here concerned with these manifest social stereotypes, but with the common 
patterns which characterize the private reactions of individuals—hence my empha- 
sis on the special methods that must be used to make it possible to make contact 
with these private reactions. 

The results of these individual discussions have been illuminating. A degree of 
consistency has emerged that has shown it to be possible to predict feelings about 
payment and progress. Most of this work has been done as part of my consulting 
activities with the Glacier Metal Company. However, I shall not use data from this 
company, because specific individuals and their careers might be recognizable. I 
propose to maintain confidentiality by not naming the companies from which my 
data are taken, and shall alter some of the facts that are irrelevant to the analysis, 
so as to make it completely impossible to identify individuals. 

These findings can be briefly summarized. Individuals react to conformance or 
non-conformance between their achieved earning progressions and their estimated 
earning capacity progressions in a characteristic manner. If a person’s achieved 
progress coincides with his estimated capacity, he expresses himself as receiving 
reasonable treatment from his employers with respect to his financial progress. 
If his achieved progress has fallen below his estimated, he expresses himself as dis- 
satisfied with his financial progress. If, on the other hand, his achieved progression 
has risen above his estimated, then he reacts with a sense of progressing financially 
at a rather more rapid rate than he can ever hope to maintain. The intensity of his 
reaction varies with the size of the discrepancy between his achieved and estimated 
progressions.” 

More specifically, this trend of reactions of individuals to deviations between 
their achieved and estimated progressions is as follows. Individuals whose achieved 
progression remains within +5 per cent of the estimated, tend to express themselves 
as feeling that they are getting satisfactory financial progress. They may be dissatis- 
fied for other reasons—they may not like that type of work, or their general 
working conditions, or think they could carry higher responsibility, or they may 
just be dissatisfied with life in general—but they will nevertheless state that their 
financial progress is reasonable enough. 

A person whose achieved progression falls 5 per cent below his estimated pro- 
gression feels moderately retarded, and states that the employing organization is 
treating him to some degree unfairly. If his achieved progress has moved 10 per 
cent down, he feels he is definitely being treated unfairly; he may appeal to his 
manager; or if he does not feel his security of employment is strong enough to 
allow him to appeal, he will harbour ill will. A fall in progress greater than 10 per 
cent is accompanied by an employee’s beginning to consider the possibility of 
achieving satisfactory financial progress by seeking another job. If the employment 
situation in his occupation and his personal circumstances are such as to permit 
change of employment, he will tend towards seeking such a change if the deviation 
reaches 15 per cent, and the likelihood of his making the change becomes high if 
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the deviation moves towards a 20 per cent discrepancy. If the employment condi- 
tions in his occupation, or his personal circumstances, are such as to make a change 
of job impossible, then at the 10 to 20 per cent discrepancy range he will tend 
towards a state of mind in which he swallows his resentment and carries on with 
his job, but in what I can best describe as a depressed way: that is to say, he will 
tend to do his job more or less competently, but with an absence of that zest and 
enthusiasm which makes for high efficiency and personal satisfaction in work. 
Even under the conditions of full employment that have obtained, these latter 
circumstances have occurred in some types of employment, as, for example, within 
the lower levels of accounting and general office work. They may perhaps obtain 
within the teaching profession. 

If a person’s achieved progress moves to more than 5 per cent above the esti- 
mated, he considers he is getting more than a fair deal from the employing organi- 
zation as compared with his fellows. At the 10 per cent level, compulsive elements 
begin to enter into his attitude. He may express resistance to change in the content 
of his work, to the introduction of new methods, or to transfer to other jobs. Some 
feelings of guilt are experienced with regard to others who are not doing so well. 
And there is commonly some anxiety about being able to maintain the level of 
earnings; this anxiety increases with the length of time the earnings are received, the 
extra earnings themselves being treated as not secure and not to be counted upon. 


VI 


The foregoing may be illustrated by a few typical case studies, the progressions 
for which are shown in Figure 3. 

Mr. A (see curve A, Figure 3) is a 46-year-old man, who at the time of interview 
had been in a new job with a new firm for about 14 years. He had left his previous 
firm because, after making good progress for some years, he felt that he had reached 
a ceiling in his job, and his career had hung fire for three or four years, until he 
decided to move on because he could get no definite information from his manager 
either about the upper limit of his job or about his future prospects. He feels that 
he came into his present job three or more years later than he need have done. 
He was satisfied with his current salary progress, and stated that he expected to 
reach the equivalent of £70 per week by the time he was 50. 

A time-span analysis of his current job showed a range of level of work from 
2 years to 3 years. He was judged by his manager to have picked up the job very 
quickly, and to have progressed half-way up the bracket, this progress being the 
reason for the very considerable increases in pay which he had been granted. His 
manager also confirmed Mr. A’s own view that he would have been capable of 
doing the job some years before; in Mr. A’s judgement between the ages of 36 
and 37, when he felt he had reached the ceiling in his previous job—a job which 
on reconstruction appeared to have a maximum time-span of 2 years, that is to say 
coincided with the starting level of his present job. Taking these data together, the 
tentative conclusion is warranted that he crossed the 2-year time-span level at about 
the age of 37, from which an estimated earning capacity progression designated 
by S.E.P. 82 is obtained. This progression coincides closely with his 
future earning of £70 at age 50. This estimated earning band is shown as the 
darkened band in curve A, Figure 4. 
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This example illustrates many of the features in an individual’s progiess. Mr. 
A reacted to reaching a ceiling in his job, which blocked his way to progressing at 
his own normal rate. He persisted in his job until his achieved rate dropped to some 
15 per cent below his normal. During this period he became increasingly restless, 
feeling that he had come to a dead end in his current job. By the time he had 
dropped to over 15 per cent below his estimated earning capacity progression, he 
had bounced for nearly 3 years against the ceiling. He sought other work, both in 
the factory and outside it, and obtained his present job with his new firm. He now 
feels settled, with plenty of scope for progress. 


FIGURE 4 : CASE A 


TOTAL EMOLUMENTS IN £S PER WEEK 





40 45 50 
AGE 


If one now examines enlarged drawing of his achieved earning progression in 
Figure 4, it may be noted that it hits the minimum level in his current job between 
the ages of 36 and 37, at point A. It may be noted that his earning progression then 
clings to the 2-year time-span between the ages of 37 and nearly 40, between A and 
B. It is at point B that he finally decided to change his job, and he went into his 
new job with a fair increase in payment, and after a year in that job had another 
sizeable increase at point C. It was at this stage that he felt that he had regained a 
proper level of earnings. 

If we now turn to the case of Mr. B (see curve B, Figure 3), a younger man, we 
may note certain other characteristics of these progression phenomena. Mr. B went 
into his current job—which time-span analysis showed to have a range of level of 
work of one year to 18 months—when he was just 33 years of age. He said that 
he had had a very sizeable increase in payment when he went into this job, and 
this pleased him very much, although he had not been dissatisfied before. His 
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previous job, he said, had interested him greatly. He had been in it for nearly four 
years. He did not think he had made actual progress in it, but this had not bothered 
him too much because the job had a great deal of what he termed ‘training value’. 
It had given him just the experience that he had been seeking, and he now felt 
ready to move on with his career. 

At the time I saw him he was just over 34 years of age. He thought that his 
salary was just about right, and he looked forward to good future progress. He 
thought that in five years’ time, when he was 39, he ought to be earning at a cor- 
rected level of some £40 per week. Furthermore, he thought that he would reach 
the ceiling of his present job in about two to three years’ time. His manager con- 
firmed this judgement, saying that he did not expect to retain Mr. B for more than 
two years, and that he was being groomed for a higher post. 

On the basis of available data, it is difficult to give an accurate estimated earn- 
ing progression for Mr. B; the main reason for this is that he obviously did not enter 
his present job as soon as his capacities might have allowed. He would appear to 
have remained in his previous job rather longer than might have been necessary in 
order to take advantage of certain training opportunities it gave him. 

If one takes his achieved earning progression, however (see Figure 5), one notes 
that there is a consistency between his feelings of fairness about his present earn- 
ings, his judgement that he ought to reach the top level of his present job in two to 
three years’ time, and his estimated earning in five years’ time, all confirmed by his 
manager’s judgement. These three data put together combine to give a likely 
estimated earning capacity progression of S.E.P. 85. Given such an interpretation, 
there is a consistency in the total picture. Between points A and B on this curve 
we see him in his previous job not making very great financial progress but, as he 
described it, satisfied with his training. At B, however, he moves into his new job 
with a salary boost to C, and from there on begins to pick up his estimated earning 
capacity progression. 

This phenomenon of younger men—particularly younger men who are going 
along fairly high-level career progressions—seeking jobs and staying in them for 
some years because they have a high training component, is one that is not un- 
common in my experience. One of the difficulties that arises from just this practice 
is that managers frequently tend to underpay them as they begin to move into 
their full-scale work. One commonly hears the argument that you cannot pay very 
young men such very high salaries—it would not be good for them. Thus, for 
example, for a man who was moving along one of the steeper progressions on the 
data sheet—say the progression that is moving up the 10-year time-span line— 
it would be necessary to take him from £24 per week to £40 per week at current 
values February 1958, from £1,450 per year to £2,400 per year) between the ages of 
27 and 32 in order to keep him on this progression. What often happens to these 
young men is that they are given the full-scale responsibilities that they are capable 
of carrying, but they are frequently not paid at a level consistent with the level of 
responsibility they are given. It is not an easy matter to arrange a sound payment 
progression for younger men of very high capacity. 

It might be assumed from these notes so far that no individual is ever satisfied 
if his achieved earning progression fails to conform to his estimated earning 
capacity progression. It is not my intention to give any such impression; there 
are many circumstances that may prevent an individual from achieving progress 
in his work and payment consistent with probable growth in his capacity. Among 
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such factors are: long periods of physical illness, or long periods of emotional 
disturbance or frank emotional illness. Either of these chronic conditions may lead 
an individual to rest content with a progress in work and salary below the level 
of his capacity growth. Or, in the case of emotional illness, his capacities may be 
inhibited in such a way that he cannot make full use of them, a fact of which he is 
ordinarily aware. The neurotic individual commonly knows of the discrepancy 









FIGURE 5 CASE B 


TOTAL EMOLUMENTS IN £8 PER WEEK 
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between his actual capacity and the level at which he is operating at any given time. 
Indeed, inhibition of the ability to apply one’s capacity in work is one of the com- 
mon complaints in neurotic disturbance. 

Some of these points can be illustrated in the case of Mr. C (curve C, Figure 3). 
He was just over 51 when I first saw him, and described himself as having just 
got back to what he thought was his real level after what he described as a period 
of about five to ten years during which he had never really been able to achieve 
any success in work. During that period, he said, he had been very disturbed 
both in himself and in his home circumstances. He had received psychological 
treatment for some years during this phase of his life. He had reached a crisis 
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in his life when he was about 45. Many of his difficulties had been resolved. His 
children having grown up, he had settled his home difficulties by obtaining an 
agreed divorce from his wife, and had then re-married; he now felt very much 
more settled in his new life. From that point on he had found his interest in his 
work picking up once again, and he felt that he had begun to work himself up 
into a proper position. This phase of rehabilitation of himself in his work had been 
going on, he thought, for about three to four years before the time I saw him, and 
he considered that he had made fairly good progress during that time. He felt 
he was now nearing a satisfactory level of income, and hoped that by the time he 
was 55 he would be earning at the maximum level in his current job, which he 
thought would probably be at the equivalent level of £25 per week. 


FIGURE 6 CASE C 
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He had gone into his present job when he was just over 40. He had done well 
for the first year or so, and his manager had told him that he was just right for the 
job as a new starter in it. Taking this finding as a base (see point A of Figure 6), 
it indicates that he is on a likely estimated earning capacity progression of S.E.P. 26. 
Between points A and B, which is the furthest back we can take his earning pro- 
gression, his achieved earning progression moves downwards, and corresponds 
with the period when he thought that, so far as his work was concerned, he was 
feeling the full effects of his disturbed state. At B, a couple of years after the crisis 
and to some extent the straightening out of his life, his achieved progression begins 
to climb towards the estimated range of level of work in his current job, which 
turned out to be between 9 months and 15 months. It will be noted, therefore, 
that up until his achieved earning progression crossed back into the range of level 
of work bracket of his job, he had really been carried along in his work. When I 
put this point to him, he agreed that this was so. During this period, although his 
achieved earning progression had been far below his estimated earning capacity 
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progression (at point B, for example, his achieved was fully 30 or 40 per cent below 
his estimated earning capacity progression), he felt nevertheless that he had been 
receiving very fair treatment because the management had recognized his disturbed 
home and personal conditions and had allowed him to carry on at his job at a 
reduced level of activity and pay. 

The kind of steep-climbing achieved earning progression that we see in Mr. C 
between points B and C on his curve is one that I have not infrequently met. 
One sees it, for example, in the case of individuals who, for one reason or another, 
have had to uproot themselves from one community and find work in a strange 
community. One finds this in the case of many technicians, for example, who are 
refugees from European countries. Either because of language difficulties or be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting recognition for their previous experience and 
work, they have to start at the bottom. Earning progressions of such individuals 
are found showing early periods of very flat progress until they become adjusted 
to their new circumstances, after which they may climb very steeply indeed, until 
they find a level of work that conforms to their real capacity, and then they level 
off from this point along an estimated earning capacity progression.® 


VII 


The notion that each one reacts, and reacts strongly, to his achieved progress 
as though he possesses an intuitively known internal standard of development of 
his capacity, is strongly reinforced by the following evidence of an almost unerring 
ability of individuals to forecast their likely or desired future earnings in terms of 
their estimated earning capacity progression. 

If you were to ask someone what he hoped to be earning at some date in the 
future—where his ambitions lay—it might be thought that rather unreasonable 
answers, or at least unrealistic ones, would be given. The contrary turned out to 
be the case when just such a question was asked of various individuals under the 
social-analytic conditions within which I work. 

I phrased my question in terms of what level (given that general economic 
conditions remained constant) they would wish to achieve in a given period of 
time—what level of salary they would hope to have, were they able to progress 
freely at their own chosen pace in work and salary. The point of time in the future 
I left to their own choice. They generally chose periods three to five years away. 

Some answer to such questions quite readily and freely, as though they have 
their plans clearly in mind. A typical comment would be: ‘If I am not getting such 
a salary by the time I am 35, I will be looking for another job.’ Others, apparently 
less concerned about money than about a job which holds their interest, may have 
trouble in replying. If encouraged a bit, however, a reply might be given to the 
effect that: “Well, I find it difficult to think in terms of money, but I suppose if 
I were earning such and such when I am 45, I should be quite content—so long as 
my work remained interesting.’ 

Irrespective, however, of professed interest in money, or in work, or both, 
each one states a figure which falls within the extrapolation forward of his esti- 
mated earning capacity progression. I have data now on some 250 discussions in 
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which this question of future earnings was raised, and in which, at the time the 
question was asked, the individual knew nothing about earning progression curves. 
In every case but three, the stated future earning fell within the estimated earning 
capacity band. The replies of A, B, and C to such a question are shown at X in 
Figures 4, 5, and 6. 

Nearly everyone reacted in a typical manner to the discovery that he had extra- 
polated his estimated earning capacity progression. At first he was surprised 
momentarily, recovered, and then made a comment like: ‘It’s all right for someone 
with my income to be reasonable in my demands, but surely all of them (pointing 
to everyone at lower income levels) would say that they were expecting to get a 
salary like mine.’ Each person appears to see those below him in the economic 
hierarchy to be dissatisfied with their lot and thus aspiring to his own income 
level—and presumably envious of him if they cannot get there. No one, however, 
has as yet noticed that one implication of this depreciatory view of those whose 
earning capacity is lower than his own is that he himself ought by the same token 
to be envious of those of a higher-level earning progression. But each one charac- 
teristically chooses to leave out of account those earning more than himself. Envy 
is a quality much more readily perceived in others than attributed to oneself. 


VIII 


The consistency between these individual feelings and judgements about 
capacity and progress, and the predictions to be derived from the estimated earning 
capacity progressions, shows in its most clear-cut form in the reconstructions that 
I find it is possible to make of a person’s achieved earning progression, by taking 
account of his feelings about his progress. The following example may illustrate 
my meaning. 

Mr. D (curve D, Figure 3) was 45 years of age when he came to discuss his 
career with me because he had become dissatisfied with his progress. He was quite 
happy about his work; he felt it gave him full scope for the use of his capacity. 
But he was not satisfied with his financial reward, and was thinking of leaving the 
firm with which he worked. He was uncertain about making any such change, 
however, because of his age. 

A time-span analysis of his job showed a range of level of work from 18 months 
to two years. He had been promoted into this job four years before, at the age of 
41; he had felt just ready for the job at the time, and this had been the judgement 
of the manager who had appointed him—a judgement confirmed during the course 
of his first year in the position. 

On the basis of this information I took his estimated earning capacity progres- 
sion as S.E.P. 52 (see Figure 7). The converted earning to which he most likely 
aspired when I saw him at 45, therefore, I predicted as about £38 per week; and 
in view of his desire to change positions, I predicted an actual earning of some 
15 per cent below this figure, that is, about £32 per week. 

Further discussion elicited the following information. He had been satisfied 
with his payment on taking up his current position, but had felt himself to have 
gradually been dropped back to his present level. This progression is shown in 
Figure 7 between E and F. Going back further, he remembered a very happy year 
in a new job which he took up when he was 37. During this phase (A-B) I assumed 
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his achieved progress to conform to the estimated. Following this phase he remem- 
bers a strong feeling of being let down by a newly appointed manager in charge 
of him, until a particular time—which turned out to be a few months before his 
fortieth birthday—when he sought and found a job with another firm. When he 
told his manager of his intended leaving, there was a great stir. Apologies were 
made for his having been overlooked, and he was offered a very considerable 
increase and asked to stay on. Because the increase was very satisfactory, and 
because he liked the firm and wanted to stay with it, he agreed to remain. He was 
then given satisfactory progress until he took up his present job at 41 years of age. 


FIGURE 7 ACHIEVED EARNING PROGRESSION (SOLID LINE) AND 
RECONSTRUCTED PROGRESSION (BROKEN LINE), CASE D 
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This sequence of events I interpreted as his having dropped 15 to 20 per cent 
below his estimated progression, just before he was 40, and of his being brought 
back to the estimated level, and progressed along it until 41—shown in B-C-D-E. 

In considering his future, he thought he ought to be at a salary level at age 50 
which corresponded to £46 per week at June 1955 level (X in Figure 7); he con- 
sidered, moreover, that he ought to be ready by about that time, or even perhaps a 
year or so earlier, for a promotion into a job at a higher level. Examination of the 
diagram shows these aspirations of his to conform to the extrapolation of his 
estimated progression. 

Having reconstructed a predicted achieved earning progression A~-B~C-D-E-F, 
we then plotted his actual achieved earning progression. This is shown in the solid 
curve in Figure 7. There can be noted a very close correspondence between the 
reconstructed progression and the actual one. 

Following these discussions with me, Mr. D raised with his manager the ques- 
tion of his pay. He told of his dissatisfaction, and asked whether in fact it was his 
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manager’s judgement that he was worth no more then than he had been worth 
when just appointed to the job four years before. His manager, who was genuinely 
concerned to clear the matter up, arranged with him for both of them together 
to discuss the situation with myself. In the course of this discussion the manager 
agreed that Mr. D was competent, had been correctly appointed at 41, and had 
progressed well since. He judged that Mr. D had moved well into the job—and 
that he was doing the job at a level perhaps halfway up the bracket. He thought 
Mr. D might reach the top ceiling of the job in 5 to 8 years’ time. In connection 
with the range of level of work in the job, the manager agreed the time-span 
analysis which had already been carried out, and his own intuitive judgement of 
a salary range (the company had no explicit salary structure) was in line with the 
equitable salary range obtained from the time-span analysis. 

The manager was most disconcerted to note that although he had increased 
Mr. D’s salary from £1,300 to £1,700 during the four years he had been in the job, 
this increase had served only to keep Mr. D at relatively the same level he had been 
at when he began the job. It had been his conscious intention to give Mr. D genuine 
progress over and above increases to correct for inflation, but obviously the in- 
creases he had granted were insufficient to achieve this purpose. 

Following this discussion, the manager got sanction to increase Mr. D’s salary 
by 15 per cent, and just under a year later gave him another increase of about 
10 per cent. These increases are shown in sequence F-G-H in the figure. It will be 
noted that these increases have brought Mr. D just within his estimated progres- 
sion band. He is currently earning £2,300 per annum. His manager has arranged 
this progress quite consciously using the Data Sheet, and states that he intends 
to progress Mr. D along the estimated progression band so long as Mr. D continues 
to discharge his duties competently and to show signs of progress in his work 
at the same rate as he has shown up until now. Both he and Mr. D expressed 
themselves privately in discussion with me to be well satisfied with the result: the 
manager because he feels he has a rationally settled plan that has allowed him 
to have very frank discussions with Mr. D about his work; and Mr. D because he 
feels satisfied with his work and payment, and can see prospects of reasonable 
progress for the next few years at least. With regard to the longer-term future, 
neither Mr. D nor his manager can quite see as yet whether or what higher-level 
employment is likely to be available. They have agreed to leave the matter for a 
few years, however, and if they are both in the same positions at that time, to 
consider with the manager once removed, and with the Personnel Department, 
what prospects there may be of a continuing career for Mr. D within the firm. 
Examination of his estimated progression band reveals that this next job is likely 
to be the highest that Mr. D will achieve, and that it is the one in which he will 
eventually retire. SEP aEN 

I have had the opportunity now to carry out some 50 reconstructions in this 
manner, with similar results. The conformance between the reconstructed and the 
actual achieved earning progression in this particular example is perhaps closer 
than in most, but is by no means unusual. I have chosen the example because it 
also illustrated the possible executive use of this type of progression analysis for 
conducting of salary reviews and future manpower planning.? The theme of the 

9. Those who wish to examin such applications for themselves may find it useful, for example, 
to: plot the achieved and the estumated progressions of a manager and his immediate subordinates 
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possible development of procedures for salary administration and coordination is 
a very broad one, however, and I propose to elaborate it on a separate occasion. 


IX 


The consistency of the results in the foregoing material constitutes, in my view, 
strong presumptive evidence supporting the hypothesis that the standard earning 
progressions, and the estimated earning capacity progressions constructed upon 
them, do approximate to lines of equilibrium of individual progress in work and 
earnings. Moreover, the results appear to me to point towards a likely connection 
between these standard progressions and the lines of growth of individual capacity. 

If the assumed connections did not exist, it would seem to me to be difficult 

to explain the capacity of individuals to extrapolate their estimated earning 
_ capacity progressions. If a person extrapolated his achieved earning progression, 
one might say that of course he was simply going by his past experience. But the 
significant shine about the findings is the fact that individuals, in making their 
claim for future earnings, do not rely upon their experience of their achieved 
earnings, but upon something else—a something else that falls within the orbit of 
their estimated earning capacity progression—a progression which they may never 
in fact have experienced. I would argue that the most likely explanation is that we 
fall back upon our intuitive knowledge of our innate capacity and its rate of 
development. 

But more conclusive, in my estimation, is the evidence relating to the actual 
behaviour of individuals. If a person reaches a known (or sensed) ceiling in his 
job, he prepares to leave it—and in due course does leave it if circumstances per- 
mit—in favour of some new job which characteristically provides scope for climb- 
ing back up to a progression within the bounds of his estimated earning capacity 
progression. If the circumstances are such as to prevent him from changing jobs, 
a chronic state of lowered morale, and internal dissatisfaction, which may be 
hidden, ensues. Making changes in one’s job is not a small matter. It is a serious 
undertaking for the person concerned. One can validly assume a strong drive 
towards work and earnings which match up to capacity, when these changes are 
observed under the conditions described. And what is sii!! more significant is the 
evidence in our study of the ability of these individuals not onty to find new jobs 
at the higher levels of work that give room for the use of thei growing capacity, 
but also to get jobs whose level can be predicted by the estimated earning capacity 
progression, and to succeed in doing these jobs. In other words, the proof is in 
the doing—in the demonstration of capacity to perform at the predicted levels. 

Finally, uniess the postulated connections exist, it would hardly be possible to 
reconstruct the achieved earning progressions of individuals in the manner 
described. 
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Taking my experience as a whole with the use of these earning progression data, 
] am left with the view that the assumptions I have stated hold true. In summary, 
these assumptions are: 


(a) each person seeks a level of work that is consistent with his level of capacity, 
and a rate of progress in his work that conforms to his rate of development in 
capacity; 

(b) individuals have an accurate intuitive judgement of their capacity and rate 
of growth in capacity, although for reasons of physical or psychological ill 
health, or lack of opportunity, they may not always be able to gain employment 
in which they can exercise their capacity to the full; 

(c) each person is intuitively aware of and seeks the current equitable rate of pay- 
ment for his level of work; 

(d) there is a common pattern of feelings which characterizes the reactions of 
individuals to deviations between their level of work and their capacity, and 
to deviations between their level of work and equitable payment for that work; 

(e) the development in an individual of capacity to carry responsibility in work 
will follow the line of the family of standard earning progression curves; 
and so, also, will the line of his earning capacity progression; 

(f) hence, from all the foregoing, there is a general balance between level of work, 
level of capacity, and level of payment, explicitly stateable by reference to a 
Standard Earning Progression, which conforms to the optimum pattern of 
internal psychic equilibrium in the individual and stimulates the maximum 
peace of mind of which each one is capable at any given point in his career. 


More definite proof will require the practical use of these progression data 
over longer periods of time than the eleven years of corrected data, and the two to 
three years of follow-through with individuals, used in the present study. If and 
when objective tests of time-span capacity become available, these questions may 
finally be resolved in a systematic manner. 


APPENDIX 


The Earning Progression Data Sheets in blocks of fifty sheets, and Conversion 
Tables for converting wages and salaries to the June 1955 level of the wages index, 
are available from Tavistock Publications, London. 

Anyone wishing to use these Data Sheets and Conversion Tables may find the 
following notes on their use of some assistance: 

1. Ascertain the total emoluments at any given time in terms of the wage or salary 
plus the cost to the employer of any additional emoluments—be they proportion of 
car, pension, insurance, etc. 

2. Use the Conversion Tables for converting to the June 1955 level, and plot these 
figures on the Earning Progression Data Sheet (see footnote 3, p. 170). On these 
Data Sheets, the horizontal scale shows age in years, and the vertical scale shows 
total emoluments in £ s. d. per week. The time-span values along the vertical scale 
show the June 1955 values of the equitable work-payment scale. The time-span 
values at the top and right-hand side of the Data Sheets indicate the level of work 
in time-span reached by these progressions at the age of 55 years. 
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3. Where overtime pay is earned, I have found that a 25/— a week differential is 
commonly experienced. The dark band on the Data Sheets indicates the level at 
which overtime pay usually is discontinued. For a person whose earning progres- 
sion spans a phase of payment for overtime, I correct the overtime payment period 
by the addition to the weekly pay of 25/— per week. 

4. In the case of women’s pay, the situation in Great Britain is complicated. In 
my experience an accepted (but nonetheless disliked) differential operates. The 
Data Sheets appear to be practicable if the following corrections are made to the 
June 1955 corrected figures: 


up to £13 per week add 334% 


£13 to £15 add 25% 
£15 to £17 add 20% 
£17 to £20 add 10% 
Over £20 no correction is needed. 


5. For incomes over a June 1955 value of £80 per week (£4,160 per annum), the 
curves on the Data Sheets may be extrapolated. Special graph paper, without 


the superimposed grid of Standard Earning Progressions, is available from the 
publishers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Hersst, P. G. ‘Measurement of Behaviour Structures by Means of 
Input-Output Data’, published in Human Relations, Vol. X, No. 4, 
November 1957. 


The author asks us to draw attention to the following errors: 


p. 339, Table /, Equ. 7, 


1 C3 ae I C3 
for Ott coats t read Eoaade oa Nz N 


References in the text to Egu. 6, p. 341, and Equ. 7, p. 344, should 
read Equ. 5 and Equ. 6 respectively. 
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